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IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD, ETC. 


IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD. 
ANDROMACHE, 


In Mysia, where the deep-soiled Apian plain 

Slopes to the golden waves of Rhyndacus, 

O’er Thebe, underneath the wooded heights 

Of Placus, reigned Eetion; reigned in peace, 

Till war broke on the land, and swept the king, 

And =e seven fair sons, and Thebe’s 
self, 

To buried ruin; nor was aught to tell 

The woe to a‘ver years, save those few elms, 

Set by kind nymphs round good Eetion’s tomb, 

And one far-wedded daughter of his race, 

Andromache, whom Hector, Priam’s son, 

Chiefest and best, had wooed and borne away 

From death, to dree the doom the gods or- 
dained. 

There in beleaguered Troy her days went by, 

Half happiness, half fear, because the name 

Of Hector’s wife was as a magic charm, 

To win the people’s praise, who, when she 
passed, 

Prayed blessings on her, and the love of men 

Hung ail around her, as on troubled nights 

The pale gold circle hangs around the moon, 

And made her as a goddess to their eyes. 

But haunting fear was ever at her heart, 

Unsleeping, as the surging of the sea 

Sleeps not, but beats forever in the caves, 

That crumble from the cliffs; so she, with 
dread 

Of Hector’s rashness and the hate of him, 

Who in one day had butchered all her kin, 

Wore out her crumbling courage ; and her fear 

Was often as a goad, and drave her forth, 

To climb the tower by the Sczean gate, 

And scan with half-averted eyes the field. 

There, with one maiden and her infant boy, 

Scamandrius, whom the city folk, for iove 

Of princely Hector, named Astyanax, 

The City-Prince, through the hot, weary hours 

Of fight she lingered, till the westering sun 

Slanted the shore-ward shadows of the ships, 

And quenched the thirst of battle: then she 
rose, 

And hope was with her for a while, and sped 

Her homeward steps, and cheered the welcome 
task 

Of bath, and new-washed robe, and mingled 
cup. 

And in her arms the darling of her soul 

Lay cradled, gazing with wide, happy eyes 

On eyes tear-dimmed, and lips that strove to 
smile, 

E’en while they spake her grief: “O me! 
sweet boy, 

Better that thou hadst ne’er been born, ne’er 


seen 
The day, or else hadst been the baseborn child 
Of hireling parents, tillers of the soil, 
Who know no care, save that the furrows yield 
Due produce in their season, and the skies 
Let down the former and the latter rain : 
But I have cares, that cease not night nor day, 
Fearing the hour when sacred Ilium 
Shall fall, and Hector shall be slain, and I, 
A widow, shall be slave to some Greek dame, 
And see thee taken from thy mother’s arms, 








For either they will grudge thy tender life, 

For hatred of thy father, and will hew 

Thy soft, sweet limbs, and I shall not be nigh 

To weep, as now I weep, foreseeing all, 

And bear thee to the grave, and sate my soul 

With grief among the women of my house ; 

Or, if thou ’scape thy murderers, thou wilt lead 

A loveless life, not having any jo 

Of parents, who might shelter thee from harm. 

And happy children, who have homes, will 
scorn 

With bitter words, and drive thee from their 

lay ; 

Nor oe ~. feast will place be found for thee, 

But they will strike thee with their hands, and 
say, 

‘Thy father sits not with us ; get thee hence.’ 

And, hungering, thou wilt seek the men who 
knew 

My Hector, craving alms; and one will give 

Dry bread, and one a scanty cup of wine, 

In grudging pity, moistening thy lips ; 

My boy, who from thy birth has tasted naught 

But daintiest cheer, marrow, and fat of lambs, 

And lain upon thy father’s keees, and slept, 

Lapped a fond arms, nor hunger known, nor 
cold. 

Such will be thine; and mine, in far-off lands 

To weave the woof, and ply the menial task, 

And sing my soul away for grief, as sings 

The bird whose nest a swooping kite hath 
found, 

And snatched away her brood, and slain her 


mate ; 

Haply, to share the bed of some bought slave, 
I, daughter of a king, and Hector’s wife. 
But him the dogs will tear and birds devour, 
Naked, upon these sands ; because the Greek 
Will know no mercy, nor restore his corpse 
For ruth nor ransom. Only will I pile, 
Where’er I be, an empty mound of turf, 
And feign the name of Hector, and the stream 
Of Simois, and whatever wakes the thought 
Of vanished things, and weep, until I die.” 

Spectator. O. OGLE, 


SONNET. 


Brook, happy brook, the merriest in our dells, 
Go tripping with light foot adown the mead ; 
With lingering haste your winding water 


ead, 

By pebble-beds and reeds, and foxglove bells, 
And find the cottage where my dear one dwells. 
Ripple your sweetest ripple, sing the best 

Of melodies you have ; iull her to rest 
With softer tales than many a brooklet tells. 
Say, “ One is sitting in your wood to-night, 
O maiden rare, to catch a glimpse of you ; 
Or see your shadow, with the taper’s light, 
Fall on the little lawn and evening dew.” 
Brook, happy brook, I pray go lingering ; 
And underneath the rose-twined lattice sing. 
Academy. TuHos. ASHE, 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
GENIUS AND PRECOCITY, 

THE idea that genius reveals itself early 
in life does not at once recommend itself 
to common sense. Observation of nature 
as a whole suggests first of all perhaps 
that ber choicer and more costly gifts are 
the result of a long process of prepara- 
tion. And, however this be, there is cer- 
tainly more of moral suggestiveness in 
the thought that intellectual distinction is 
the reward of a strenuous adolescence and 
manhood than in the supposition that it 
can be reached by the stripling at a bound 
through sheer force of native talent. And 
it may not improbably have been a lively 
perception of this ethical significance 
which fostered in the classic mind so 
widespread a disbelief ia early promises 
of great intellectual power. We find a 
typical expression of this sentiment in the 
saying of Quintilian: “Illud ingeniorum 
velut precox genus non temere umquam 
pervenit ad frugem.” That is to say, the 


early blossom of talent is rarely followed 
by the fruit of great achievement. 

It is evident that this saying embodies 
something like a general theory of the 


relation between rank of talent and rate 
of development. Where superior intel- 
lectual ability shows itself at an early 
date, it is of the sort that reaches its full 
stature early, and so never attains to the 
greatest height. On the other hand, 
genius of the finer order declares itself 
more slowly. 

In order to estimate the soundness of 
this view two lines of inquiry would be 
necessary. We should need to ask, first 
of all, what proportion of those who have 
shown marked precocity have afterwards 
redeemed the promise of their youth ; and, 
secondly, what number of those who have 
unquestionably obtained a place among 
the great, were previously distinguished 
by precocity. 

These two lines of investigation are, 
however, in a measure distinct. It may 
turn out that a large proportion of clever 
children never attain to anything but me- 
diocrity in later life, and yet that the 
majority of great men have been remark- 
able as children. Hence we may confine 
ourselves in the present essay to the sec 





ond branch of the above inquiry, the 
retrogressive search for signs of precocity 
in the early life of those who have attained 
distinction, 

It is to be remarked that even the lim- 
ited inquiry to which we propose to confine 
ourselves here is a complex one. It in- 
cludes, at least, two distinct questions, 
namely, first, whether men of genius have, 
in the majority of cases, displayed marked 
ability at an early age, and secondly, 
whether they have reached their full ma- 
turity of power and highest achievement 
early or late. It is specially important to 
distinguish these two points, because they 
are apt to be confused under the shifting 
significance of the word “ precocious.” 

I shall confine myself, then, at the out- 
set to the question how far, or in what 
proportion of cases, recognized intellectual 
eminence has been preceded by youthful 
distinction and superiority to others. And 
in order to narrow the inquiry still further, 
I propose to deal exclusively with those 
who have reached eminence in some 
branch of art or of literature. This will 
exclude those who have displayed genius 
in the region of practical affairs, such as 
the statesman, the soldier, and the eccle- 
siastic. 

Within the boundaries thus drawn, 
there appear to be seven groups suffi- 
ciently distinct and important to require 
separate examination. These are; 1, mu- 
sicians; 2, painters; 3, poets; 4, novel- 
ists; 5, scholars, including historians and 
critics ; 6, men of science; and 7, philos- 
ophers. ._These classes are marked off 
from one another partly by differences in 
the materials and the form of the produc- 


tion, and partly by differences in the in- 


tellectual implements employed, such as 
observation and sensuous imagination. 
As indications of precocity we shall se- 
lect, first of all, any manifestations in 
childhood or youth of an exceptional apti- 
tude and bent corresponding to the special 
direction of the later development of the 
genius. Thus in the case of the poet we 
must note such boyish characteristics as 
an exceptional love of poetry, a disposi- 
tion to dreamy abstraction, etc. With 
respect to evidences of general intellectual 
ability, such as a high place at school or 
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college, these will have a very different 
value in different domains. In the case 
of the musician, for example, they would 
have little relevance — except, indeed, so 
far as want of application to the prescribed 
course of studies might serve as negative 
evidence of an absorbing interest in the 
self-chosen study. On the other hand, in 
judging of the precocity of the scholar the 
school reputation becomes an important 
ingredient of the case. 

In looking out for evidence of special 
talent we may, in certain cases, find a 
number of data ready to hand. Thus, in 
dealing with a musician, we may consider 
the age at which executive skill was 
shown, the date of the first original com- 
position, and, as a valuable supplement to 
these, the time at which music was seri- 
ously taken up as a profession. In the 
case of other sorts of talent such a variety 
of data may not be accessible. 

Finally, after chronicling all indications 
of childish and youthful precocity, we 
have to record the age at which the first 
great work was achieved, a work that 
either at the time or later on came to be 
regarded as a title to fare. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have 
confined the inquiry to modern celebrities. 
Our knowledge of the lives of ancient 
writers and artists is, as a rule, too scanty 
to yield the required data. And even in 
the case of some modern men of mark, 
the want of a record of early years has 
compelled me to omit the name from my 
list. I have abstained, too, for obvious 
reasons, from including the names of liv- 
ing celebrities. 

Taking the groups in the order indi- 
cated above, we shall, in the case of each 
class, look first of all for instances of re- 
markable precocity. We may then goon 
to inquire into the proportion of preco- 
cious to non-precocious members of the 
class. 

1. Musicians.—The stories of the 
more remarkable instances of boyish mu- 
sical talent, alike in execution and in com; 
position, are probably well known to most 
readers, so that I may pass them over 
with a brief reference. 

Mozart is, 1 believe, the true Waunder- 
kind in the magical realm of music. He 





began to play at so infantile a period that 
no date is assigned. At 4 he could play 
minuets, in good style probably, for a year 
after he was exhibited in public. Early 
in his fifth year he composed concertos ; 
at I1 be wrote an opera buffa, and so 
forth. Next to him, perhaps, comes Men- 
delssohn, who first played in public at the 
age of 9, and whose first dated work, a 
Cantata, was written when he was II. 
Beethoven tells us that he began music in 
his fourth year, and that at 9 he had out- 
grown his father’s teaching. He is said 
to have written a cantata when 10, and it 
is certain that a composition for the piano, 
(variations on “ Dressler’s March”) dates 
from this year. Schubert is another con- 
spicuous instance of early musical devel- 
opment. He, too, soon outstripped his 
teacher, who said he had got harmony at 
his fingers’ ends. At 11 he was suffi- 
ciently skilful with the violin to play that 
instrument in church, and at the same date 
he began to compose little songs. 

The examples just cited illustrate what 
may be called all-round musical precocity. 
Others show early talentin a more re- 
stricted form of activity. A number of 
musicians distinguished themselves as 
lads by masterly execution. Meyerbeer, 
who as a young child could play any air 
he had heard, performed at a public con- 
certatg. Hiller did the same thing one 
year later. At the age of 12 Spohr played 
the violin in public. Mehul was installed 
as organist at 10.* 

Among instances of early attempts at 
musical composition may be named the fol- 
lowing. Schumann tells us that he com- 
posed before 7. Cherubini is said to have 
written at 9, Auber at 11, Weber at 12(his 
first opera dates two years later), David 
at 13, Lotti and Rossini at 16, and our 
own Purcell at 17. 

We have now to note the very early age 
at which a number of eminent musicians 
entered on a regular curriculum of study 
with a view to professional life. Some of 
the greatest precocities, as Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, etc., hav- 
ing had parents either themselves musical 

* Two living musicians are remarkable instances of 


precocious executive talent: Rubinstein played the 
piano in public at 10, and Liszt at 12, 




















and able to be teachers themselves, or at 
least sympathetic and anxious to get mu- 
sical instruction for their gifted children, 
may almost be said to have begun their 
professional career from their infancy ; 
others began to study at a very early age. 
Thus Weber was sent by his father (him- 
self a musician) to be instructed, at the 
age of 9. Puck began to study at 12. In 
many cases we see the young musician’s 
quenchless earnestness aided by the favor 
of influential friends, leading to an early 
devotion to the art, even in the teeth of 
parental indifference or active opposition. 
Handel and Haydn are striking cases in 
point, 

I have here selected some of the more 
striking instances of musical precocity. 
But the question still remains, what pro- 
portion of eminent musicians showed 
marked taste and ability as children? In 
order to answer this question | have gone 
through forty names. Of these I find that 
thirty-eight displayed a decided bent to 
the art before 20. This is expressly stated 
in most cases, and in the rest is clearly 
inferred from the date of study, or of the 
first musicai composition. The two ex- 
cepted names are those of Palestrina and 
Tartini. Of the early life of the former 
little is known; but it is fairly inferrible 
that he took up music in his youth. Tar- 
tini is the only instance I have met with 
of a first impulse to music showing itself 
after 20. He is said to have first taken 
up the violin to relieve the monotony of 
cloister life. But the story has a suspi- 
cious touch of romance about it. 

Of the thirty-eight who were precocious 
to the extent just defined I have ascer- 
tained that twenty-nine are said to have 
shown a musical gift as children. There 
is some reason to suppose that others be- 
trayed musical skill towards the end of 
childhood (about 12). So far as | can dis- 
cover, only in the case of two of the nine 
exceptions is there reason to conclude 
that there was no marked manifestation of 
ability in childhood. These are (an odd 
juxtaposition) Rossini and Wagner. The 
former, says Brendel, though early sub- 
jected to musical discipline by his parents, 
themselves musicians, showed himself at 
first indocile and disinclined (adho/d) to 
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the art. Only in his seventeenth year 
does this distaste appear to have given 
way to genuine devotion. R. Wagner 
tells us that as a child he was not specially 
attracted to music, and that it was only 
when, at the age of 15, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
that he became inspired by a strong and 
overpowering passion for the art. 

The date of a first musical composition 
is less easily obtainable than that of a first 
literary publication. I have managed to 
ascertain it in twenty-seven instances. 
Out of these, ten began to compose be- 
fore the age of 15, fourteen fnore between 
15 and 20, and only three after 20. 

If, now, we go on to examine into the 
age at which musical composers gave a 
distinct pledge of their greatness by a 
work of undoubted excellence, or at least 
of such merit as to win public recognition, 
we find much greater diversity. In some 
cases of early production the quality of 
the work was striking in itself and apart 
from the age in which it was produced. 
This applies to some of the most marvel- 
lous instances of precocity. Thus, Mozart, 
after gaining renown as a wonder-child by 
his symphonies, sonatas, etc., proceeded 
rapidly to lay the foundations of a lasting 
fame by operatic compositions. At the age 
of 14 he acquired great popularity in Italy 
as an opera-writer, and by his nineteenth 
year had struck out his own original line 
in the opera “ La Bella finta Giardiniera.” 
Mendelssohn was no less agile in climb- 
ing the difficult height of fame. His early 
creative activity has the same exuberance, 
the same prodigality as that of Mozart, 
and the quality of this early production 
may be seen in the fact that he was only 
174 years old when he composed the 
well-known overture to the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The development of 
Schubert’s genius exhibits a similar ve- 
locity of movement at the outset. After 
trying his hand at smaller compositions 
he essayed a symphony in his seventeenth 
year, and a few months after produced his 
first mass, a work, says Sir G. Grove, 
which is as striking an instance of early 
ripeness of talent as Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture. 

If we compare with this rapid upward 
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movement the early course of Beethoven’s 
genius we see a marked difference. If, 
says the authority just quoted, we com- 
pare what this composer had done by 22 
with the abundant productivity of the 
three others by the same age, we have to 
pronounce the works to be few and unim- 
portant. He has to show against Mo- 
zart’s thirty-six symphonies only one, and 
against the same writer’s twenty-eight 
operas, cantatas, and masses, nothing at 
all. It was not till the age of 25 that 
Beethoven published works of high impor- 
tance (including the first three sonatas 
for the piano, and the song “* Adelaide ”). 
And he first attacked large compositions, 
quintets for strings, symphonies, etc., in 
his thirtieth year. 

Backwardness in original musical pro- 
duction is exemplified by two writers of 
opera, Gluck and Wagner, both of whom 
began as imitators of others, and only 
struck out a new path in middle life. An- 
other example is Sebastian Bach, who did 
not compose till after go. But perhaps 
the most noteworthy instance of late mu- 
sical development is Haydn, who, though 
he gained a certain limited reputation in 
his youth, did not divulge the secret of 
his great powers till towards the age of 60. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these inequali- 
ties, it may be safely said that, as a rule, 
the great musical composers have re- 
deemed the promise of a precocious youth 
with a creditable alacrity. This may be 
seen by a glance at the following figures. 
Out of thirty names selected for examina- 
tion, I find that eighteen unquestionably 
reached eminence under 25, or twenty-two 
in all under 30; leaving eight who attained 
fame after 30. Thus about three-fifths of 
the illustrious names in the history of 
music came into possession of their full 
intellectual heritage on, or soon after, 
attaining their majority. 

2. Painters and Sculptors. — The his- 
tory of art is so rich in illustrations of 
precocity that it is difficult to select the 
best examples. Mantegna showed such 
marked ability as a child that he was 
taken up by a patron and entered by his 
master in the guild of painters before the 
completion of his eleventh year. Again, 
Andrea del Sarto is said to have shown 
fondness for drawing as a child, and at the 


early age of 7 to have been introduced to- 


the world of art in the shop of a gold- 
smith. Raphael seems to have been a 
painter from the cradle. He was sent to 
learn of Perugino when 12 years old, and 
at 17 was painting on his own account. 
Tiziano showed as a child a decided pref- 
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erence for art over classics, and painted 
at the age of 12 a Madonna and Child in 
the tabernacle of a house, and about two 
two years later studied under Gentile Bel- 
lini. Tintoretto used as a child to draw 
on the walls of his father’s house, and 
received the name by which he is most 
widely known at this early date. Hardly 
less striking in his precocity is Michael 
Angelo, who as a lad kept running off to 
the studios, and at 14 was received by 
Ghirlandajo as a regular pupil. 

Turning from Italy we meet with no 
less interesting illustrations of artistic 
precocity. Murillo displayed talent as a 
child, covering the walls of his house with 
his drawings. It is said that he painted 
pictures as a boy and sold them at the 
fair. Holbein, who was taught at an early 
age by his father, painted finished pictures 
by the age of 13. Ruysdael is said to 
have painted notable pictures at 12. At 
the same age Cornelius painted original 
compositions in the cathedral at Neuss, 
which show great talent. Vernet helped 
when a boy to paint his father’s pictures. 
Ary Scheffer, the son of a painter, painted 
from early childhood and exhibited in the 
Amsterdam Salon at 12. 

Among sculptors, Canova is said to 
have carved a lion at 12. Thorwaldsen 
entered on a regular course of study at II. 

Coming to our own country we find in- 
stances of precocity which equal, if indeed 
they do not surpass, those furnished by 
other countries. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
is George Morland. He is said to have 
taken to pencil and crayon almost as soon 
as he left the cradle. Sketches of his 
made at the age of 4, 5, and 6, were ex- 
hibited to the Society of Artists, and won 
praise for the child-artist. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was another childish marvel. 
As a small boy he could draw portraits, 
and at 9 not only copied historical paint- 
ings in a masterly style, but succeeded in 
compositions of his own. At to his child- 
ish fame was such that he was sent by his 
father to Oxford to paint bishops, earls, 
and other notabilities an experiment 
which brought great gain to his impecu- 
nious parent. At 17 the period of his 
riper and more lasting fame commenced. 
With these instances must be reckoned 
Landseer, who, taught by his father, could 
draw well at 5,and excellently at 8. When 
only 13 he drew a majestic St. Bernard 
dog which was etched by his brother, and 
in the same year pictures of his appeared 
in the Royal Academy under the name of 
Master E, Landseer. Gainsborough was 
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a confirmed painter at 12. Turner, though 
hampered by poverty, made such progress 
that he exhibited at 15. Wilkie says he 
could draw before he could read, and he 
exhibited at 14. Flaxman amused him- 
self when a sickly child by drawing in 
crayons, and exhibited busts at 15. 

Reference has already been made to 
the early age at which artists have seri- 
ously taken up art as the work of their 
life. In many cases this date alone suffi- 
ciently attests the presence of childish 
gifts. Two great Italian painters, Peru- 
gino and Tiziano, are said to have studied 
painting ato. Correggiois known to have 
begun his studies before 13. Van Dyck 
was taken in hand by his father at 11. 
Rubens, to the distress of his mother, 
who was ambitious for what she deemed 
a higher career for her son, was sent to 
learn painting at 13. 

Following the same method as that pur- 
sued in the case of musicians, we may 
now seek to give numerical precision to 
our investigation. | havetaken fifty-eight 
artists, consisting of painters, sculptors, 
and architects, of whose early years I have 
been able to obtain any information. Of 
these I find that forty-two, that is to say 
about three out of every four, are cred- 
ited with having shown a decided skill 
before the age of 15. Or, if we take the 
age of 20 as our limit, we have forty-seven, 
or about four out of five, instances of pre- 
cocity. To this it must be added that in 
eight cases not included here, we are told 
that the artist showed talent, or attained 
distinction early in life. And we may 
perhaps safely include one-half of these 
under the head of manifestations of talent 
before 20. By so doing we should raise 
our proportion to $4, or about eight out of 
nine. 

With respect to the date of the first com- 
pleted work, I have been able to collect a 
fair number of facts. Thus, out of forty- 
two cases inspected, nine produced work 
before 15; sixteen between 15 and 20; 
fifteen between 20 and 25; one between 
25 and 30; and one alter 30. 

If now we inquire into the age at 
which real distinction was attained, and 
the first fruits of a permanent reputation 
reaped, we find in general that this date 
accords with the very early indication of 
taste and skill. Inthe case of more re- 
cent artists, we have among the data 
which point to early eminence, the win- 
ning of academical prizes, and admissions 
to the walls of exhibitions. Instances of 
early prize-winners are Thorwaldsen, In- 
gres, and Wilkie. Reference has already 
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been made to the early age at which Ary 
Scheffer, Morland, Turner, and Landseer 
succeeded in getting their works exhib- 
ited. 

In many instances we know that the 
artist made his mark in youth, or very 
early manhood. Mantegna painted pic- 
tures of exceptional excellence at 17. 
Fra Angelico was a skilled artist at 20. 
Another early Italian artist, Orcagna, had 
fully established his reputation about the 
age of 22. Ghiberti attained notoriety by 
his successful design for the bronze doors 
at about 21 or 22, Coming to later work- 
ers, we find it recorded that Leonardo 
painted finished pictures at 20. Michael 
Angelo produced great works by 19. Ra- 
phael painted fine pictures at 21. Titian 
became a distinguished painter at about 
20. Correggio struck out his original 
manner about 18, and reached fame soon 
after 20. Holbein is known to have 
painted good works at the age of 15, and 
at 19 produced fine examples of finished 
portraiture. Van Dyck, too, painted ex- 
quisite portraits at 21. Rubens had made 
his mark by excellent work at 23. Rem- 
brandt was famous at 24, and about the 
same age Velasquez won royal recogni- 
tion. Vernet painted considerable works 
at 22. In our own country Landseer is. 
again one of the most striking examples. 
By the age of 18 he had won recognition 
as a great artist, and had more work than 
he could do. Lawrence was about the 
same age when he established his reputa- 
tion as a finished painter. Turner painted 
pictures at 18 which display real power. 
Reynolds had won a European reputation 
by 23, and Romney’s finer work dates from 
about the same age. 

Here again figures may be useful. Out 
of a list of forty-two about the date of. 
whose attainment of fame-bringing excel- 
lence I have been able to inform myself, 
twenty-eight reached this point before 
25; nine more before 30; and the rest 
soon after that date. I cannot find an 
instance of artistic fame having been 
reached after the age of 4o. 

A word or two may suffice respect- 
ing the few exceptions to the rule of 
the early manifestation and rapid growth 
of artistic genius. In one case, that of 
Ghiriandajo, we are explicitly told that 
distinction was not reached till after 30. 
In another, that of Francia, 1 have gone 
by the fact that the earliest dated work 
belongs to the age of 40. Perhaps the 
most striking example of an undoubtedly 
late bloom of artistic genius is that of Sir 
Christopher Wren. He first distinguished 
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himself in the realm of science (particu- 
larly mathematics and medicine), and sud- 
denly showed himself a great architect 
about the age of 30. 

3. Poets. — A goodly collection might 
be made of stories of famous poets who 
have ‘“‘lisped in numbers.” I mention a 
few of the more interesting cases. 

Among the great Italians Tasso is per- 
haps the most conspicuous example. 
Wonderful anecdotes are related of his 
childish powers. In his seventeenth or 
at the latest in his eighteenth year he 
wrote “ Rinaldo,” a work which instantly 
brought him renown. Gordoni, the come- 
dian, showed his bent as an infant by 
choosing puppets for his playthings, and 
he astonished his friends by knocking off 
a sketch of a comedy at the age of 8. 
Metastasio as a child improvised in the 
streets, holding a crowd in admiring atten- 
tion, and translated the Iliad at 12. The 
great Spanish dramatist, Calderon, is an- 
other clear instance of precocity. His 
development was so rapid that at the age 
of 13 he went to the high school at Sala- 
manca, and at 14 wrote his first play. 
Among German poets, Goethe, the great- 
est, is also the most precocious. He is 
said to have composed dialogues between 
6and 8. His first poems date from the 
sixteenth year, and by 22 he sounded in 
his *G6tz von Berlichingen” the new 
national note in German drama, Among 
French poets Alfred de Musset, who had 
excited the envy of his comrades at school 
by his quickness, composed poems at 14. 
Perhaps, bowever, the most valuable ex- 
ample among French poets is Victor 
Hugo, who was called an enfant sublime, 
began as a schoolboy to write poems, both 
translations and original compositions, by 
16 produced finished works of lasting 
value, and by 25 was the acknowledged 
leader of the Romantic movement. 

Among our own poets one can find in- 
stances of precocity which in no wise fall 
behind those just quoted. Beginning with 
the sixteenth century we have Beaumont, 
who was called by Wordsworth the eager 
child, and who seems to have composed 
tragedies at the age of 12, Next comes 
the name of Cowley. In his tenth year 
he wrote an epical romance which, accord- 
ing to an eminent living critic, though 
marked by faults of immaturity, is en- 
riched by considerable merits, and is “ the 





most astonishing feat of imaginative pre- 
cocity on record.” He followed up this | 
first effort so well that he was famous |! 
before 15. Coming to the last century | 
the name of Pope at once arrests our at- 


tention. When achild he was a skilled 
satirist. At 12 he took upon him the 
responsibilities of self-tuition, and at the 
same age produced what have been de- 
scribed as the “beautiful and touching” 
stanzas on “Solitude.” Of the present 
century poets Byron and Coleridge are 
the most famous examples. Byron, who 
was deeply in love before ten, wrote be- 
fore 15 poems which bear the stamp of 
genius, and by 21 made himself famous 
by his brilliant satire, “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” Coleridge was 
“filled with poetry and (odd assortment) 
metaphysics ” at 15; and at 16 he had 
produced poems bearing the unmistakable 
marks of genius. 

Our poetesses do not lag far behind 
their brothers. At least we have two 
names to set against the list of male pre- 
cocities. One of these, indeed —Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning —ranks among 
the phenomenal instances of early intel- 
lectual prowess. At 8 she read Homer in 
Greek, and at the same age began to 
write poetry. At If or 12 she wrote an 
epic, which her father printed. And be- 
fore 15 she produced works which attest 
true genius.* Mrs. Hemans, the other 
poetess referred to, was a clever, self- 
taught child, and published a volume of 
poems at the age of 14. 

In order to ascertain what proportion 
of the world’s singers gave early promise 
of their vocal powers, I have gone through 
fifty-two records of modern poets. Of 
these thirty-nine, that is to say three out 
of four, were distinctly precocious. Many 
of them began to versify in their early 
youth. A large proportion betrayed as 
children a strong bias to dreamy contem- 
plation and solitude. In respect of me- 
thodic learning, a good number, if not the 
majority, appear to have been sadly want- 
ing. 

Poets rank high, too, in the matter of 
early production. After going through a 
series of sixty names, I find that thirty- 
eight, or very nearly two-thirds, wrote 
before 20. Of the others, seventeen be- 
gan to write before 30. Thus only five, 
that is to say, one out of every twelve, 
took to poetic composition after 30. 

The plant of poetic genius is not only 
early in disclosing its young shoot, but 
grows rapidly to the stature that com- 
mands admiration and renown. In some 
cases, as that of Tasso, Goethe, Coleridge, 
Campbell, and Moore, recognition follows 


* I am indebted to Mr. Leslie Stephen for some of 
the facts relating to Mrs. Browning. 
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almost instantaneously. Ina much larger 
number, including Milton, Pope, Byron, 
Keats, and Voltaire, fame is reached after 
a very few years. 

After examining forty-nine cases, I find 
that twenty-eight, or four out of seven, 
won renown at the age of 25. The pro- 
portion of those who were famous by 30 
is thirty-six, or more than five out of 
seven. Finally forty-five, or nearly thir- 
teen out of fourteen, had attained fame 
before 40, leaving only four who attained 
this point later in life. 

Turning now to our list of exceptions, 
it is to be observed that in some cases — 
e.g. Chaucer, Marlowe, and Corneille — 
the record of early life is too meagre to 
allow of our being sure that there were no 
manifestations of precocity.* One of our 
exceptions, indeed — Dante — appears to 
have shared with Byron a precocious 
development of the sexual emotion. But, 
allowing for uncertainties, there is a clear 
residue of cases in which the gift of poetic 
utterance revealed itself late. Camoens, 
Racine, Goldsmith, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
may be cited as examples. The last two 
poets, together with Dryden and Dante, 
make up the four who missed renown till 
after 40. Of these, Cowper appears not 
to have begun to write till after that age. 


Dante, like Milton, passed his early man- 


hood in the service of the State. Dryden 
and Wordsworth began to write when 
young, and so are signal examples of a 
long, unrewarded fidelity to the muse.t 

4. Novelists. — Among writers of fiction 
we find a number who displayed imagina- 
tive power in early life. Scott, who was 
at the University of Edinburgh at 12, neg- 
lecting the regular academic studies for 
romances, began about this date to prac- 
tice the invention of stories with a college 
friend. Dickens is a more impressive in- 
stance still. Forced, when a child of 9, 
to go out into the world and earn his live- 
lihood, he indulged his irresistible bent to 
fiction not only by a vivid realization and 
reproduction of the creations of others, 
but also by original inventions, the recital 
of which brought the lad a high renown 
among his companions, and, spite of pov- 
erty, he succeeded in publishing his first 
novel by the age of 22. Another striking 
instance is Lytton, who published poems 
at 15 and produced his first novel by 22. 


* Much the same remark applies to Shakespeare, 
whose first poetic effort I have set down as dating from 
his twerty-eighth year. 

t+ The Greek and Latin poets supply several alleged 
instances of precocity. Living poets seem, as far as I 
can judge from the date of their first publication, to be 
somewhat below the average in this respect. 





Among foreign novelists we have Balzac, 
who, when a schoolboy, excogitated a 
theory of the will, and began to publish 
novels soon after 20, and Hoffmann, who 
was a marvel of boyish cleverness, and 
who began to write novels soon after leav- 
ing school. 

Among lady novelists instances of pre- 
cocity are Charlotte Bronté and her sister, 
who, as soon as they could read and write, 
began to invent and act little plays of their 
own. By the age of 14 Charlotte had put 
together a number of stories as well as 
poems and plays. But it was not till the 
age of 30 that she prepared her first con- 
siderable novel, “ The Professor.” Emily, 
who was two years younger than her sis- 
ter, completed her “ Wuthering Heights ” 
about the same time. Another instance 
is Miss Burney. As a child she was re- 
markable ; she taught herself to read and 
write, and became an incessant scribbler 
of verse and prose. She was not much 
more than 15 when she planned the story 
of * Evelina,” though it was not actually 
written till some years later, and only pub- 
lished when she was 26. 

Taking twenty-eight novelists, I find 
that in twenty-one cases, that is in three 
cases out of four, there is evidence of im- 
aginative power showing itself before 20. 
Sometimes this evidence is of a curious 
character, as in the case of Richardson, 
who at the age of 13 displayed his skill 
in letter-writing by acting as confidential 
secretary to three of his girl acquaintances, 
inditing or correcting their answers to the 
epistolary effusions of their lovers. 

Novelists exhibit much diversity of 
habit with respect to the date of their first 
appearance before the public. In a list 
of thirty-two names two published their 
first work before 20; seven between 20 
and 25; nine between 25 and 30; seven 
between 30 and 40; and seven after 40. 
It may be observed that names of world- 
wide reputation appear in each group 
except the first. Thus Dickens and Haw- 
thorne fall under the first of the four 
divisions ; George Sand, Thackeray, and 
Victor Hugo under the second; Fielding, 
Goldsmith, and George Eliot under the 
third; and Defoe, Richardson, Sterne, 
Scott, and Cervantes under the last. 

The date at which the first notable work 
appears varies in very much the same 
way. In a series of thirty-one names, 
three produce a work of note before 25; 
nine more before 30; twelve more before 
40; and seven after 4o. 

The most remarkable examples of late 
development are Defoe, who after devot- 
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ing the best part of his life to political 
polemics suddenly struck into the path of 
fiction at the age of 44, and only gave his 
“ Robinson Crusoe”’ to the world eleven 
years later; Richardson, who published 
his first fiction when 51; Sterne, who, 
after passing many contented years in the 
seclusion of a country rectory, tried his 
luck as a novelist by publishing “ Tristam 
Shandy” at the age of 46; and Cervantes, 
who after years of active service followed 
out an early impulse to letters in his thirty- 
sixth year, and produced his masterpiece 
at the mature age of 57. 

5. Scholars, Historians, Critics. —In 
this rather miscellaneous group we have 
a number of first-rate instances of precoc- 
ity. Grotius has been pronounced one of 
the greatest of prodigies in this respect. 
At 9 he wrote good Latin verses; at 12 
he was ripe for the university ; at 15 he 
was editing the encyclopadic treatise of 
Capella; and at 17 did excellent scholarly 
work. Our own Porson, the son of a 
parish clerk, at a very early date attracted 
notice by his exceptional powers-of acqui- 
sition. At g he could extract the cube 
root of a number by a process of mental 
arithmetic. Before 15 he was able to 


repeat the whole ot Horace, Virgil, and 
many parts of Livy, Cicero, etc. 
ductive work began later (24). 


His pro- 
Niebuhr 
resembles Porson in being the son of 
poor parents, and having a predilection at 
first for mathematics. At 7 he was re- 
garded as a marvel of boyish erudition. 
Among our own historians, Macaulay and 
Thirlwall are distinguished by precocity. 
Macaulay, whose extraordinary power of 
retention is well known, showed a decided 
bent towards literature as a child. Before 
8 he had given a presage of his historical 
work by putting together a compendium 
of universal history. By the same date 
he had written a romance, and soon after 
composed long poems. Thirlwall is a still 
more wonderful example. The son of a 
clergyman, he was taught Latin at 3, and 
by 4 could read Greek with a fluency 
which astonished his family. He began 
to write at 7, and at 12 appeared before 
the world in a volume entitled * Primi- 
tia,” which contained essays, and poems 
on varicus subjects, grave and gay. Soon 
after 12, when at Charterhouse, he wrote 
elaborate letters in Latin, showing ex- 
traordinary reading and critical judgment. 

If now we inquire what proportion of 
the class were distinguished for intellec- 
tual precocity, we reach the following re- 
sults. Out of thirty-six cases, thirty, or 
five-sixths, are said to have been distin- 
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guished by preternatural ability, either in 
childhood or in early youth. So far as I 
can ascertain, about one-half of these be- 
trayed at an early age the precise direction 
of their future mental activity. This ap- 
plies, for example, to Gibbon, De Quin- 
cey, Hazlitt, and Lessing. The others 
either proved themselves quick all-round 
learners, or evinced exceptional intellec- 
tual strength in some other direction, ¢.g., 
mathematics or poetry. 

It becomes a very different question if 
we inquire into the age at which original 
production commenced. Out of a list of 
thirty-five it would seem as if only seven 
— that is just one-fifth — published before 
20. Eighteen more commenced their lit- 
erary career between 20 and 30; four 
more between 30 and 40; leaving six who 
began to write after 4o. 

With respect to the age at which a posi- 
tion of eminence is reached, our present 
group shows still wider variations than 
the previous ones. An inspection of a 
series of thirty-five writers gives the fol- 
lowing results: only seven, or one-fifth, 
won distinction before 25, nine more be- 
fore 30; sixteen more before 40, leaving 
three unrewarded till after this date. 

I may add that where —as often hap- 
pens in the case of scholars and historians 
—a wide reputation is at once secured by 
a masterpiece, the appearance of this com- 
monly falls in the thirties at the earliest. 
Niebuhr’s first volume was published 
when he was 39; Thirlwall’s when he was 
38; Grote’s, though conceived about 30, 
not till 52, On the other hand, literary 
critics — as Addison, Diderot, Lessing — 
have frequently obtained recognition by 
some excellent piece of work before 30, 

6. Men of Science. — Instances of as- 
tounding precocity do not fail us when we 
leave the more romantic walks of art and 
letters for the austere region of science. 
Mathematical genius and original power 
in physical research have alike been fre- 
quently heralded by exceptional boyish 
endowment. 

Among the greatest discoverers we 
have instances of juvenile distinction. 
Galileo showed remarkable aptitude from 
earliest childhood. His favorite pastime 
was the construction of toy machines. A 
passion for music did not seduce him from 
his supreme devotion to mathematics, and 
by 19 he was making important discov- 
eries, Tycho Brahe illustrates the same 
early bent in a slightly different way. His 
devotion to astronomy had to contend, not 
with his own, but with other’s inclinations. 
Sent to read law at 16, he managed after 
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the day’s studies to pursue his astronom- 
ical observations, passing whole nights in 
this favorite occupation. Newton, like 
Galileo, occupied his play-hours at school 
with constructing model machines (water- 
clock, windmill, etc.). By the age of 23 or 
24 he had conceived roughly his chief 
epoch-making discoveries. Another En- 
lish investigator, Thomas Young, was a 
striking example of precocity. He read 
with fluency at 2. He showed extraor- 
dinary avidity of mind in very different 
directions, now busy mastering the diffi- 
culties of Oriental languages, now set on 
constructing a microscope for himself. 
His mind, unburdened with its weight of 
learning, was nimbly tracking out new 
truths in optics by the age of 29. 

Receut English biography supplies us 
with two of the most signal illustrations 
of the precocity of the mathematical mind, 
namely, Clerk-Maxwell and Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton. 

Among naturalists, too, examples of 
well-marked, if less astonishing precocity 
are to be met with. Linnzus as a boy 
showed so decided a bent to botany that, 
through the advocacy of a physician who 
had remarked the early trait, he was saved 
from the shoemaker’s shop, for which his 
father had destined him, and secured for 
science. At the age of 23 we find him 
lecturing on botany, and superintending a 
botanical garden, and at 28 he begins to 
publish his new ideas of classification. 
Cuvier’s history is similar. A poor lad, 
he displayed an irresistible impulse to 
scientific observation, and by 29 published 
a work in which the central ideas of his 
system are set forth, Humboldt, again, 
showed his special scientific bent as a 
child. From his love of collecting and 
labelling plants, shells, and insects, he was 
known as “the little apothecary.” At 2o0 
he published a work giving the results of 
a scientific tourney up the Rhine. In 
medicine, Haller is a notable instance of 
precocity. 

Since science has academical and other 
appointments to bestow on her distin- 
guished votaries, we may estimate the 
precocity of scientific men by noting the 
early age at which such posts have been 
won. Laplace was mathematical teacher 
at a school when a mere lad; Lagrange 
was professor at 18; St. Hilaire at 21; 
Kepler, Euler, Linnzus, and Davy at 23; 
Cuvier at 26; Copernicus at 27; and 
Tycho Brahe at 28. Others have ob- 
tained academic honors at an early age; 
among these, Lavoisier, Lyell, and Clif- 
ford. 
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Following our general plan, we have to 
ask what proportion of eminent savants 
have shown signs of precocity. I find, 
after going through a list of thirty-six, 
that twenty-seven, or three-fourths, have 
given distinct evidence of a bent to sci- 
ence before 20. Of the remaining nine, 
five appear to have first taken to science 
after this age, while in the case of four 
the question is left doubtful. 

Looking now at the age of productivity, 
we obtain the following results: out of a 
list of thirty-one, seven certainly wrote 
memoirs or other works under 20; fifteen 
gave out their first known production be- 
tween 20 and 25; three began to write 
between 25 and 30; leaving six who, so 
far as I can judge, entered on the produc- 
tive stage after 30. 

If, again, we ask at what age fame, or 
the achievement which entitles to fame, 
is reached, we obtain the following figures, 
Out of a group of thirty-seven, fourteen 
reached this point before 25, twelve be- 
tween 25 and 30; eight between 30 and 
40; while three did not rise to the height 
of renown till after 4o, 

In science, as in the more serious de- 
partment of letters, fame is sometimes 
reached suddenly by the production of a 
great work, the fruit of many years of 
study. Harvey’s publication of his great 
discovery at the age of 50 is a case in 
point. It is to be remembered, however, 
that Harvey had expounded his theory in 
lectures some twelve years before this 
date. And the same kind of remark ap- 
plies to Darwin and others who first gave 
to the world epoch-making truths at a 
somewhat advanced age; we commonly 
find that the actual discovery dates froma 
much earlier period, the promulgation of 
of it being deferred till it was ready to be 
presented in a definite and verified form. 
The case of Franklin making his first, and 
this a capital scientific discovery towards 
the age of $0 is, so far as 1 can gather, 
exceedingly rare, if not, strictly speaking, 
unique. 

7. Philosophers. —1\f philosophy pre- 
cedes science in the historical develop- 
ment of the race, we need not wonder at 
meeting with instances of youthful specu- 
lative genius. Coleridge is not the only 
case of a lad of 15 having his head seeth- 
ing with metaphysical puzzles. But Cole- 
ridge, it may be said, never developed into 
an original thinker; and what we require 
is proof of the early manifestation of gen- 
uine philosophic originality. 

Passing by the romantic story of Abe- 
lard dazzling Paris and Europe with his 
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dialectics at the age of 20, and coming to 
the modern period, we note that the most 
conspicuous instances of philosophical 
precocity are supplied by the history of 
British philosophy. Berkeley, as his com- 
monplace book shows, hit on his new 
principle of idealism at college when only 
18, an instance of metaphysical audacity 
to which there is no parallel. His ‘ New 
Theory of Vision,” perhaps the most 
epoch making work in the history of 
psychology, appeared when the author 
was 24. Hisimmediate successor, Hume, 
displayed speculative ability when very 
young, and was regarded by his mother 
as an “uncommon wake minded” lad. 
His “ Treatise of Human Nature,” prob- 
ably the work of modern times which has 
proved most stimulating to further in- 
quiry, was thought out between the ages 
of 23 and 26. And, oddly enough, Hume’s 
most distinguished follower, J. S. Mill, 
has supplied the best recent example of 
philosophic precocity. 

Among foreign metaphysicians, the two 
who come nearest to the above are Leib- 
nitz and Schelling. Leibnitz was, like 
Mill, a prodigy of youthful learning, and 
began from the age of 17 to write on a 
variety of subjects. His bent to philo- 
sophical reflection betrayed itself at the 
age of 15, when, at the University of 


Leipzig, he was entertaining the idea of 
rejecting the scholastic doctrine of ‘ sub- 


stantial forms.” His first philosophical 
publication was ‘“ The Bachelor’s Disser- 
tation,” which falls in the eighteenth year. 
But after this Leibnitz abandoned philos- 
ophy in favor of politics; so that he did 
not attain the rank of a great philosophical 
teacher till the age of 44. Schelling, if a 
less remarkable example of omnivorous 
learning than Leibnitz, is a more signal 
instance of precocious metaphysical con- 
structiveness. He graduated at the early 
age of 16, taking “ Myths” as the theme 
of his dissertation. He had written three 
philosophical works before the completioa 
of his twentieth year. 

Following the same plan as before, I 
have tried to determine the proportion 
of the precocious to the non-precocious 
amongthinkers. Taking thirty-seven emi- 
nent representatives, I find that twenty- 
five, or about two-thirds, appear to have 
shown a marked philosophical inquisitive- 
ness before the age of 20. 

If now we go on to ask at what age 
philosophic production begins, we arrive 
at the following results. Among thirty- 
six, two wrote on philosophical subjects 
before the age of 20; eighteen between 20 
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and 30; eight between 30 and 4o; afd 
eight after 4o. 

Finally, with respect to the age at which 
greatness reveals itself in a remarkable 
achievement, we gather the following 
data. Out of thirty-five, three distin- 
guished themselves before 25; four be- 
tween this date and 30; fourteen between 
30 and 4o; six between 4o and 50; and 
eight after So. 

Of those who achieved philosophic dis- 
tinction after 50 we have no less illustrious 
names than Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, 
and Leibnitz. It may be added that Kant 
very nearly falls into this category, his 
first independent treatise appearing at the 
age of 46. The lateness of achievement 
in many cases is connected with the cir- 
cumstance that other subjects, as mathe- 
matics, have been taken up before phil- 
osophy. 


In presenting these statistics of genius 
I am not unmindful of the defects of the 
evidence. Thus, for example, there are 
the gaps in the record of the childhood of 
great men which all the industry of recent 
biographical research has not been able 
to fill up.* Even where we do know 
something of the early life, we cannot be 
sure that we have a full and accurate 
account of the intellectual and moral idio- 
syncrasy. For, on the one side, there is 
the inability of parents, etc, to recognize 
the marks of naturaldistinction. But few 
gifted children have been privileged to 
have their sayings and doings observed 
and treasured like Clerk- Maxwell or 
Rowan Hamilton. On the other side 
something in the way of overstatement 
must probably be set down to the exag- 
gerative influence of family affection, and 
also perhaps to the action of the mytho- 
peeic impulse in endowing those who have 
attained greatness with a worthy origin in 
the shape of a distinguished childhood. 

Since these two sources of error tend in 
opposite directions — to an underestimate 
and to an overestimate of the indications 
of precocity, we may perhaps assume that 
they roughly counterbalance one another, 
And so far as there is any appreciable 
residual error, it would seem to be in the 
direction of understatement of the case. 

We may now inquire into the meaning 
of our figures, and the conclusions to be 
drawn from them. 


* I have found the determination of dates in the case 
of the Italian painters particularly difficult for this rea- 
son. Old Vasari, in his ‘* Lives,” is very chary of fig- 
ures, and when he does venture on a date he is very far 
from trustworthy. 
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A glance at our different lists will show 
that throughout precocity preponderates. 
This will be made more apparent by the 
following figures. Taking the seven lists 
together, I find that of the cases examined 
231 out of 287, or about four-fifths, dis- 
played talent before the age of 20. The 
instances of those who gave no sign of 
their high destiny in their youth must ac- 
cordingly be regarded as exceptions to the 
general rule. 

I may add that these exceptions, or, to 
be more accurate, these apparent excep- 
tions, include only one or two names of 
the first magnitude. I doubt, indeed, 
whether one could find in the lists of mu- 
sicians, artists, and poets, a single clear 
instance of a man of supreme genius hav- 
ing failed to give these early indications. 

In the second place, our inquiries teach 
us that in the large majority of cases the 
productive period of genius begins early. 
Thus, in a total of 263 cases, 105 —Z.2., 
just two-fifths — are known to have pro- 
duced works before 20; and 211 — or more 
than four-fifths — before 30. At the same 


time these figures plainly show that there 
is less uniformity in this particular than in 
the other. 

In the third place, we gather from our 
investigations that a large majority of 
great men gain their first considerable 


success in early manhood. Thus out of 
258 cases, 101, or nearly two-fifths, reach 
this point before 25; and 155 —in ail 
about three-fifths — before 30. But the 
proportion of exceptions becomes de- 
cidedly larger here. Thus we have 31 
instances, or nearly one-eighth of the 
whole, only attaining distinction after 4o. 
And among these are names of very high, 
if not the highest, eminence. 

It follows that there is only a general 
aod not a perfect consilience with respect 
to the different marks of precocity here 
selected. The men who disclose the germ 
of a great intellect in boyhood, are as a 
rule early in production, and in the attain- 
ment of an assured place among the great. 
At the same time there are noteworthy 
deviations from this rule. Thus, Bach, 
Haydn, and Wagner in music, Perugino 
and Gainsborough in painting, Dante and 
Dryden in poetry, Cervantes and Scott in 
fiction, Gibbon and Niebuhr in scholar- 
ship, Copernicus and Darwin in science, 
and, finally, Descartes and Leibnitz in 
philosophy, are all instances of early 
promise followed by comparatively late 
performance. 

The explanation of these facts seems to 
me to be the following: Genius, as the 
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etymology of the word suggests, is essen- 
tially a native quality. A truly great man 
is born such. This means that he is 
created with a strong and overmastering 
impulse to a definite form of origination. 
And hence he commonly gives a clear in- 
dication of this bent in the first years of 
life. On the other hand, actual produc- 
tion presupposes other conditions as well. 
It implies, for example, a certain amount 
of physical vigor, a possession which many 
a son of genius has had to do without in 
the early years of life. Not only so; pro- 
duction on any considerable scale requires 
opportunity and leisure. And here the 
external circumstances become a matter 
of importance, as serving to further or to 
delay the process of achievement. For 
though it may be true that in the end real 
genius proves itself irresistible in its in- 
stinctive striving towards creation, every 
reader of great men’s biography knows 
that parental disapprobation, aided by the 
necessity of living, from which even the 
most gifted of mortals is not exempt, has 
in a large number of instances greatly re- 
tarded the process of production and the 
attainment of distinction. 

I do not, however, consider that these 
causes account for all the exceptions. 
Aiter allowing for the effect of delicate 
health and external obstructions there re- 
mains a certain number of instances of 
late achievement which are only explicable 
as illustrations of a slow process of de- 
velopment. In a number of cases, the 
postponement of the fruitful effort has 
been due to the individual’s own volition 
and not to external compulsion. Thus 
Dante, Milton, Cervantes, and others vol- 
untarily passed their early manhood in 
active life, rather than in the life of imag- 
inative creation, showing that the impulse 
to poetic creation was not at this period 
supreme and overpowering. In other 
cases, again, there is reason to suppose 
that the creative faculty unfolded itself 
slowly, What Macaulay says of Bacon is 
apparently true of more than one imag- 
inative writer; the judgment developed in 
advance of the fancy. Defoe seems to be 
an example of such a Jate development of 
imaginative power, and George Eliot is a 
clear and very remarkable instance of this 
faculty first revealing itself at a compara- 
tively late period. If to these considera- 
tions we add that men of genius vary con- 
siderably in their rate of production, that 
to many the process of creation is a slow, 
tentative progress, rather than a sudden 
achievement, we have, I imagine, a fairly 
complete explanation of the facts. 
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If now we compare the results in the 
different groups we reach other interest- 
ing conclusions. Speaking roughly, one 
may say that the numbers showing dis- 
tinct promise before 20 in the several 
classes are represented by the following 
fractions : — 


‘Musicians . 
Artists. i 
Scholars 
Poets . ° 
Novelists. 
Men of Science 
Philosophers ° 


In order, however, to get a just idea of 
the relative proportions of the several 
classes, we must further compare them in 
respect of the date of the commencement 
of the productive period and also of the 
age at which distinction is attained. If 
we take work before 30 as representing 
early production we find the proportions 
in the different groups to be approximately 
as follows : — 

Musicians 
Artists. . 
Poets . : 
Scientists . 
Scholars. 
Philosophers 
Novelists . ° 


25 


equal 


Te 


Finally, with respect to the age of dis- 
tinction, we learn that the following pro- 
portions attain this point before 4o. 


* equal { 


equal 


Musicians ;: ‘ i 
Artists. ‘ i 
Poets ° 

Scientists. , 

Scholars . : 5 
Novelists . “ 4 
Philosophers . 3 


It will be seen at once, on comparing 
these tables, that on the whole the order 
of the classes in point of precocity cor- 
responds pretty closely with the order in 
which we have examined them. Musi- 
cians and artists stand at the head of the 
list thoughout, and philosophers come last 
in two out of three of the scales. On the 
other hand, the relative position of the 
intermediate groups — poets, scholars, 
novelists, and scientists — varies consid- 
erably in the different scales. 

Without attempting an exhaustive ex- 
planation of these figures, a remark or 
two may be hazarded as to the more po- 
tent influences at work. 


* If we make 25 the limit, we find that artists just 
surpass musicians. 
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First of all, then, we note that the order 
in respect of precocity answers roughly 
to the degree of abstractness of the fac- 
ulty employed. At the one extreme mu- 
sicians and artists represent sensuous 
faculty, or the least abstract mode of men- 
tal activity, while philosophers at the 
other extreme illustrate the highest de- 
gree of abstraction. Between these come 
the men of imagination, the poets and 
novelists. And this is the very order we 
should antecedently expect from a consid- 
eration of the general laws of intellectual 
development; for sense, imagination, and 
abstract thought are the three well-marked 
stages of intellectual progress. Or, to 
express the same fact in physiological 
terms, one may say that the nerve-centres 
specially engaged in the production of 
sense impressions, mental images, and 
abstract ideas develop and are perfected 
in this order. 

Taking up the classes seriatim, one 
may say that the clear primacy of musical 
genius is probably connected with the 
fact that the faculty for music has, as its 
main ingredient, a very special and re- 
stricted sense-endowment, viz., a fine 
sensibility to tones and their musical rela- 
tions, which, again, seems to be correlated 
with a special functional endowment of the 
organ of hearing. One may add to this 
that musical inventiveness presupposes 
no experience or knowledge of things, 
but merely an accumulation of tone-mate- 
rial. 

Painting, like music, seems to depend 
on a special sense-endowment, viz, an eye 
for form and color, and also a finely or- 
ganized hand, which endowments might 
be expected to be well-marked from the 
first. On the other hand, it involves 
much more in the way of external ob- 
servation and a knowledge of objects. 
Hence, perhaps, its inferiority to music in 
the matter of precocity. 

Passing to men of letters, we find that, 
on the whole, poets are the most preco- 
cious class. Here, too, we note the pres- 
ence of aclearly marked sensuous ingre- 
dient, viz., a fine ear for rhythm and the 
musical qualities of verbal sounds. The 
poetic endowment includes, moreover, as 
a principal factor, a lively, sensuous imag- 
ination, a faculty that is in a manner based 
on a certain degree of perfection of the 
senses, and so may be expected to be- 
come prominent at an early period of life. 
If to this we add that lyrical poetry is to 
a very large extent the expression of 
erotic and kindred feelings which are 
known to be developed in great strength 
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during the transition from childhood to 
youth, we are able, I imagine, to under- 
stand much of the daring precocity of 
poets. Itis to be remarked that, though 
there are several instances of boys writ- 
ing comedies, dramatic composition be- 
gins as a rule considerably later than 
lyrical, and this accords with the fact 
that dramatic conception presupposes 
much more. objective knowledge of men 
and things. 

The next cJass to claim attention is the 
scholars. At first one may well be sur- 
prised to find these so high up in our first 
table, for the critical faculty, judgment, is 
known to be late in its development. But 
the anomaly is only an apparent one. The 
scholar, the historian, and the critic are 
alike dependent on an exceptional power 
of acquisition and of memory, and this is 
well known to be a precocious endow- 
ment. Moreover, it is an endowment 
which is fairly certain to be duly noted, 
seeing that it is precisely the aptitude 
which is at the basis of school renown. 
This is borne out by the fact that the 
class of scholars, etc., though high up in 
respect of early manifestation of ability, 
are not so distinguished in the matter of 
early production or of early attainment of 
excellence. 

The next group in our combined scale 
of precocity is scientists. Their high 
place is, I believe, largely owing to the 
mathematicians. The mathematical fac- 
ulty is well known to be a precocious 
one. The fact that it is often found in 
the company of musical capacity suggests 
that there is a common mental ingredient. 
In each we note the play of inventive 
imagination on a circumscribed mass of 
material easily acquired, viz., tone-images 
in the one case, and symbol-images in the 
other. On the other hand, the represen- 
tatives of the natural sciences which in- 
volve prolonged processes of observation, 
etc., are much less forward. 

The shifting position of novelists in our 
three scales is, perhaps, the most curious 
outcome of our investigation. Like the 
poet, the novelist employs as his chief 
mental implement the faculty of sensuous 
imagination. Hence the relatively high 
position in our first table. At the same 
time the novel presupposes much more in 
the way of knowledge of the world and 
reflection on its ways than the poem. Its 
most distinctive aptitude, perhaps, is a 
minute knowledge of character, a circum- 
stance which brings it into close relation 
to one of the most abstract of the sci- 
ences, viz., psychology. 
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Respecting philosophers little need be 
said. Thata considerable fraction should 
begin to write after thirty and almost as 
large a proportion attain fame after forty, 
is just what one might antecedently ex- 
pect. Indeed, nowhere perhaps is early 
achievement so truly marvellous as in the 
severe domain of abstract speculation. It 
is not a mere coincidence, I take it, that 
the two most brilliant examples of this 
precocity, Berkeley and Schelling, are met- 
aphysicians whose writings are so deeply 
tinged with the glow of a poetic imagina- 
tion. 

In this attempt to explain our results 
we have confined our attention to the in- 
tellectual ingredient in genius. But we 
might also take into account the emotional 
and volitional factor, that is to say, the 
specific impulse which prompts and sus- 
tains the creative activity. And by so 
doing we might still further illustrate the 
general agreement between our facts and 
the laws of mental development. Thus, 
for example, the artistic impulse, which 
according to our tables shows itself to be 
most precocious, appears also to be the one 
first manifesting itself in a decided form 
in the history of the average individual, 
and of the race. The child and the race 
alike develop a crude art before they take 
seriously to inquiry. How far this con- 
silience extends with reference to the rela- 
tive position of the several classes in our 
scheme I will not now venture to say. 

Genius is precocious, then, in the sense 
of manifesting itself early. But what of 
its subsequent history? Does it soon at- 
tain the summit of its development, or go 
on improving as long as, or even longer 
than, ordinary intelligence? This, as was 
pointed out at the beginning of this essay, 
is in a measure a different inquiry and 
one too long to follow out here. There 
are special difficulties, too, in pursuing 
this line of research. Although it is, ina 
general way, an easy matter to say when 
a man of genius produces his first dis- 
tinctly original work, it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine how long he goes 
on improving. Critics are far from agreed, 
for example, as to the relative value of the 
earlier and later work of Goethe, Beet- 
hoven, Turner, etc. It may, however, be 
safely asserted that early manifestation of 
genius is not incompatible with a pro- 
longed and even late development. Haydn, 
Beethoven, Michael Angelo, Titian, Mil- 
ton, Goethe, Voltaire, Gibbon, Lessing, 
Newton, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Mill, and 
other great names, are examples of such 
a lengthy process of development. In- 
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deed, there is much to support Mr. Gal- 
ton’s view that eminent men surpass ordi- 
nary men not only in superiority from the 
first, but also in a more prolonged devel- 
opment.* 

Such a conclusion, it may be observed, 
would seem to accord with what we know 
of the general laws of mental evolution. 
For if we compare the different races of 
man, or the different species of animals, 
we find that, in general, the higher the 
cerebral organization attained, the longer 
the process of development. Men of 
great original power, having the most 
highly organized type of brain, may be 
expected to illustrate the most prolonged 
movement of mental growth. 

From this point of view we are able, I 
think, to see the difference between the 
course of development of a truly great 
intellect and that of a precocious but 
stunted intelligence. That there are many 
clever children that never “come to any- 
thing,” or at least do not fulfil their early 
promise, is a fact which nobody, probably, 
will deny. Some of these would perhaps 
have distinguished themselves if they had 
had better opportunities, or at least more 
ambition and energy of character. But 
allowing for this, one finds a good re- 
mainder of youths who appear to have 
had a rapid but early arrested mental 
development. Such an early display of 
quickness followed by a lengthy period of 
ordinary mediocrity, or even duiness, 
looks like a too great forwardness of ordi- 
nary human ability. In other words, the 
clever child is in this case not an excep- 
tional being, but a quite average one, 
whose cerebral development has somehow 
outrun the common attainment of his 
years. He is like a tree that bears fruit 
too soon. On the other hand, the man of 
superb ability is precocious just because, 
having a finer brain to start with, he is 
raised above the average mental stature 
of his years. He rather resembles a tree 
which shoots at once above the surround- 
ing trees, though it may mature and bring 
forth fruit later than they. 

JAMEs SULLY. 


_* See “ Hereditary Genius,” p. 44. Mr. Galton has 
kindly sent me a fuller statement of his view on this 
point. 
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A STORY OF WOMAN’S FAITH. 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Book IIl.—THE THoRNY Way. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
WRITHING IN HER AGONY. 


“ MOTHER! — father! Oh, in Heav- 
en’s name, speak to me! I cannot bear 
it. My heart is broken. What shall I 
do?” 

** My poor darling!” sobbed Mrs. Lut- 
trell, holding her child to her breast and 
rocking to and fro, while the doctor sat 
with wrinkled face nursing and caressing 
Julia, who clung to him in a scared fash- 
ion, not having yet got over the terrors of 
the past night. 

She had her arms about her grandfa- 
ther, and nestled in his breast, but every 
now and then she started up to gaze pite- 
ously in his face. 

we my dolls all be burnt, grand- 

a > 

“Oh, I hope not, my pet,” he said 
soothingly; “but never mind if they-are; 
grandpa will buy you some better ones.” 

“But I like those, grandpa, and — and 
is my little bed burnt too?” 

“No, my pet; I think not. I hope not. 
They put the fire out before it did a great 
deal of harm.” 

The child laid her head down again for 
a few moments, and then looked up anx- 
iously. 

“Thibs says the bad men tore the 
place all to pieces last night and broke all 
the furniture and looking-glasses. Oh! 
grandpa, I—]—I ——” 

Suffering still from the nervous shock 
of the past night’s alarm, the poor child’s 
breast heaved, and she burst into a piti- 
ful fit of sobbing, which was some time 
before it subsided. 


* Don’t think about it at all, my pet,” 
said the doctor, tenderly stroking the soft 


little head. ‘ Never mind about the old 
house, you shall come and live here with 
grandpa, and we’ll have such games in 
the old garden again.” 

“ Yes, and I may smell the flowers, and 
— and — but I want our own house too.” 

“Ah, well, we shall see. There, you 
are not to think any more about that 
now.” 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Bayle come, grand- 
pa? Did the bad people hurt him very 
much?” 

“Oh no, my darling; he’s all right, and 
he punished some of them.” 
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“ And when will papa come? ” 

“Hush, child,” cried Millicent in a 
harsh, strange voice. “I cannot bear to 
hear you.” 

The child looked at her in a scared 
manner and clung to her grandfather, but 
struggled from his embrace directly after, 
and ran to her mother, throwing her arms 
about her, and kissing her and sobbing. 

“Oh, my own dear, dear mamma!” 

** My darling, my darling!” cried Milli- 
cent, passionately clasping her to her 
breast; and Mrs. Luttrell drew away to 
leave them together, creeping quietly to 
the doctor’s side, and laying her hand 
upon his shoulder, looking the while in 
his eyes as if asking whether she were 
doing wisely. 

The doctor nodded, and for a few min- 
utes there was no sound heard but Milli- 
cent’s sobs. 

“I wish Mr. Bayle would come,” said 
Julia all at once in her silvery childish 
treble. 

“ Silence, child ! ” cried Millicent fierce- 

“Father dear, speak to me; can you 
You know 


ly. 
not help me in this trouble? 
the charge is all false.” 

“ My darling, I will do everything I 
can.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know, but every one seems 
to have turned against us — Sir Gordon, 
Mr. Bayle, the whole town. It is some 
terrible mistake, all some fearful error. 
How dare they charge my husband with 
a crime?” 

She gazed fiercely at her father as she 
spoke, and the old man stood with his 
arm about Mrs. Luttrell and his lips com- 
pressed. 

* You do not speak,” cried Millicent; 
“surely you are not going to turn against 
us, father?” 

“Qh, Milly, my own child,” sobbed 
Mrs. Luttrell, running to her to take her 
head to her breast, “ don’t speak to us like 
that; as if papa would do anything but 
help you!” 

* Of course, of course,” cried Millicent 
excitedly ; “‘ but there, I must put off all 
this pitiful wailing.” 

She rose in a quiet, determined way 
and wiped her eyes hastily, arranged her 
hair, and began to walk up and down the 
room. Then, stopping, she forced a smile, 
and bent down and kissed Julia, sending 
a flash of joy through her countenance. 

“Go and look round the garden, dar- 
ling. Pick mamma a nice bunch of flow- 
ers.” 

“ Will you come too, grandpa?” cried 
the child eagerly. 

LIVING AGE. 
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“I'll come to you presently, darling,” 
said the doctor, nodding; and the child 
bounded to the open window with a sigh 
of relief, but ran back tokiss each in turn, 

** Now we can speak,” cried Millicent, 
panting as she forced herself to be calm. 
“There is no time for girlish sobbing 
when such a call as this is made upon me, 
The whole town is against poor Robert; 
they have wrecked and burnt our house, 
and they have cast him into prison.” 

‘* My darling, be calm, be calm,” said 
the doctor soothingly. 

“Yes, I am calm,’ she said, “and I am 
going to work —and help my husband. 
Now tell me, What is to be done first? 
He is in the prison.” 

“Yes, my child, but leave this now. I 
will do all I can, and will tell you every- 
thing. You have had no sleep all night; 
go and lie down now for a few hours.” 

“Sleep! and at a time like this!’ cried 
Millicent. “ Now tell me. He will be 
brought up before the magistrates to- 
day?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“ And he must have legal advice to 
counteract all this cruel charge that has 
been brought against him. Poor fellow! 
so troubled as he has been of late.” 

The doctor Jooked at her with the lines 
in his forehead deepening. 

“If they had given him time he would 
have proved to them how false all these 
charges are. But we are wasting time. 
The lawyer, father, and he will have to be 
paid. You will help me, father ; we must 
have money.” 

The doctor exchanged glances with his 
wife. 

“You have some, of course?” he said, 
turning to Millicent. 

“I? No. Robert has been so pressed 
lately. But you will-lend us all we want. 
You have plenty, father.” 

The doctor was silent, and half turned 
away. 

“ Father!” cried Millicent, catching his 
hand, “don’t you turn from me in my dis- 
tress. I tell you Robert is innocent, and 
only wants time to prove it to all the 
world. You will let me have the money 
for his defence?” 

The doctor remained silent. 

“Father!” cried Millicent in a tone of 
command. 

“Hush! my darling; your poor father 
has no money,” sobbed Mrs. Luttrell, 
“and sometimes lately we have not known 
which way to turn for a few shillings.” 

** Oh, father!” cried Millicent reproach- 
fully. “But there is the house. You 
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must borrow money on its security, 
enough to pay for the best counsel in 
London. Robert will repay you a hun- 
dredfold.” 

The doctor turned away and walked to 
the window. 

“Father!” cried Millicent, “am I your 
child?”’ 

“My child! my darling!” he cried, 
coming quickly back, “ how can you speak 
to me in such a tone?” 

“* How can you turn from me at such a 
time, when the honor of my dear husband 
is at stake? What are a few paltry hun- 
dred pounds to that? You cannot, you 
shall not refuse. There, I know enough 
business for that. The lawyers will lend 
you money on the security of this house. 
Go at once, and get what is necessary. 

Why do you hesitate?” 

*  **My poor darling!” said Mrs. Luttrell 
piteously, “don’t, pray don’t speak to 
your father like that.” 

“I must help my husband,” cried Milli- 
cent hoarsely. 

“Yes, yes, and you shall, my dear; but 
be calm, be calm. There, there, there!” 

** Mother, I must hear my father speak,” 
said Millicent sternly. ‘*I come to him 
in sore distress and poverty. My home 
has been wrecked by last night’s mob, 
my poor husband half killed, and torn 
from me to be cast intc prison. I come 
to my father for help—a few pitiful 
pounds, and he seems to side with my 
husband’s enemies.” 

.“ Milly, my darling, I’ll do everything I 
can,” cried the doctor; “but you ask im- 
possibilities, The house is not mine.” 

“ Not yours, father?” 

“Hush! hush, my dear!” sobbed Mrs. 
Luttrell. “I can’t explain to you now, 
but poor papa was obliged to sell it a little 
while ago.” 

“Where is the money?” said Millicent 
fiercely. 

“It was all gone before —the mortga- 
gees,” said Mrs. Luttrell. 

* And who bought it ?” cried Millicent. 

“ Mr. Bayle.” 

There was a pause of a few moments’ 
duration, and then the suffering woman 
seemed to flash out iato a fit of passion. 

* Mr. Bayle again! ” she cried. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Bayle, our friend.” 

At that moment there came a burst of 
merry laughter from the garden, whilst 
sounds floated in through the open win- 
dow, with the sweet scents of the flowers, 
and directly after Julia, looking flushed 
and happy, appeared at the window, hold- 
ing Christie Bayle’s hand. 
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Bayle paused as he saw the group 
within, and then slowly entered. 

“Mamma, I knew Mr. Bayle would 
come!” cried Julia excitedly. ‘ But, oh, 
look at him, he has hurt himself so! He 
is so—so—oh, I can’t bear it, I can’t 
bear it!” 

The memories of the past night came 
back in a flash — the hurried awaking from 
sleep, the dressing, the sounds of the mob, 
the breaking windows, the fire, and the 
wild struggle; and the poor child sobbed 
and trembled hysterically, as Bayle sank 
upon his knees and took her to his breast. 

There she clung, as he caressed her and 
whispered comforting words, Millicent 
the while standing back, erect and stern, 
and Mrs. Luttrell and the doctor with 
troubled countenances looking on. 

In a few minutes the child grew calm 
again, and then, without a word, Millicent 
crossed to the fireplace and rang the bell. 
It was answered directly by the doctor’s 
maid. 

“Send Thisbe here,” said Millicent 
sternly. 

In another minute Thisbe, who looked 
very white and troubled, appeared at the 
door, gazing sharply from one to the 
other. 

“ Julie, go to Thisbe,” said Millicent in 
a cold, harsh voice. 

The child looked up quickly, and clung 
to Bayle, as she gazed at her mother with 
the same shrinking, half-scared look she 
had so often directed at her father. 

“Julie!” 

The child ran across to Thisbe, and 
Bayle bit his lip, and his brow contracted, 
for he caught the sound of a low wail as 
the door was closed. 

Then, advancing to her, with his face 
full of the pity he felt, Bayle held out his 
hand to Millicent, and then let it fall, as 
she stood motionless, gazing fiercely in 
his face, till he lowered his eyes, and his 
head sank slowly, while he heaved a sigh. 

“You have come, then,” she said— 
“come to look upon your work. You have 
come to enjoy your triumph. False friend! 
Coward! Treacherous villain! You have 
cast my husband into prison, and now 
you dare to meet me face to face!” 

‘“*Mrs. Hallam! Millicent!” he cried, 
looking up, his face flushing as he met 
her eyes, “ what are you saying?” 

“ The truth!’ she cried fiercely. “He 
knew you better than I. He warned me 
against you. His dislike had cause; while 
1, poor, weak, trusting woman, believed 
you our friend, and let you crawl and en- 
lace yourself about our innocent child’s 
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heart, while all the time you were forming 
your plans, and waiting for your chance 
to strike.” 

“ Mrs. Hallam,” said Bayle calmly, and 
with a voice full of pity, “ you do not know 
what you are saying.” 

“Not know! when my poor husband 
told me all!—how you waited until he 
was in difficulties, and then plotted with 
that wretched menial Thickens to over- 
throw him! I know you now; cowardly, 
cruel man! unworthy of athought! But 
let me tell you that you win no triumph. 
You thought to separate us — to make the 
whole world turn from him whom you have 
cast into prison. You have succeeded in 
tightening the bonds between us. The 
trouble will pass as soon as my husband’s 
innocency is shown, while your -conduct 
will cling to you, and show itself like 
some stain.” 

A look as angry as her own came over 
his countenance, but it passed in a mo- 
ment, and he said gravely, — 

“I came to offer you my sympathy and 
help in this time of need.” 

“Your help, your sympathy!” cried 
Millicent scornfully. ‘ You, who planned 
here, in my presence, with Sir Gordon, 
my husband’s ruin! Leave this house, 
sir! Stay! I forgot. By your machina- 
tions you are master here. Mother, fa- 
ther, let us go. The world is wide, and 
Heaven will not let such villainy triumph 
in the end.” 

“Oh, hush! hush!” exclaimed Bayle 
sternly. “Mrs. Hallam, you know not 
what you say. Doctor, come on to me, I 
wish to see you. Dear Mrs. Luttrell, let 
me help you all I can. Good-bye! God 
bless you in your trouble. Good-bye!” 

He bent down and kissed the old lady ; 
and as he pressed her hand she clung to 
bis, and kissed it in return. 

** Good-bye, Mrs. Hallam,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand once more. 

She turned from him with a look of dis- 
gust and loathing, and he went slowly out, 
as he had come, with his head bent, along 
the road, and on to the market-place. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CRITICAL TIME, 


THERE was only one bit of business 
going on in King’s Castor that morning 
among the mechanics, and that was where 
two carpenters were busy nailing boards 
across the gaping windows and broken 
door of Hallam’s house. 

The ivy about the hall window was all 
scorched, and the frames of that and two 
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windows above were charred, but only the 
hall, staircase, and one room had been 
burned before the fire was extinguished. 
The greater part of the place though was 
a wreck, the mob having wreaked their 
vengeance upon the furniture when Hal- 
lam was snatched from their hands by the 
law; and for about an hour the self con- 
stituted avengers of the customers at 
Dixons’ bank had behaved like Goths, 

It was impossible for work to go on 
with such anight tocanvass. One group, 
as Bayle approached, was watching the 
little fire-engine, and the drying of its 
hose, which was hauled up by one end 
over the branch of an oak-tree at Poppin’s 
Corner. 

There was nothing to see but the little, 
contemptible, old-fashioned pump on 
wheels ; but fifty people, who had seen it 
in the belfry every Sunday as they went 
to church, stopped to stare at it now. 

But the great group was round about 
the manager’s house, many of them being 
the idlers and scamps of the place, who 
had been foremost in the destruction. 

The public-houses had their contin- 
gents; and then there were the farmers 
from all round, who had driven in, red-hot 
with excitement; and, as soon as they 
had left their gigs or carts in the inn yard, 
were making their way up to the bank, 

Some did not stop to go to the inn, but 
were there in their conveyances, waiting 
for the bank to open, long before the time, 
and there was quite a murmur of menace 
going on, when, to the very moment, 
James Thickens, calm and cool and drab 
as usual, threw open the door, to be driven 
back by a party of those gathered to- 
gether. 

Fortunately the news had spread slowly, 
so that the crowd was not large; but it 
was augmented by a couple of score of the 
blackguards of the place, hungry-eyed, 
moist of lip, and ready for any excuse to 
leap over the bank counter and begin the 
work of plunder, 

For the first time in his life James 
Thickens performed that feat, leaping 
over the counter to place it between him- 
self and the clamorous mob, who saw Mr. 
Trampleasure there and Sir Gordon 
Bourne in the manager’s room, with the 
door open, and something on the table. 

“Here — here” —“ Here — me” — 
“No, me.” “I was first.” “No, me, 
Thickens.” “My money.” “ My cheque.” 
“ Change these notes.” 

The time was many years ago, and there 
were no dozen or two of county constabu- 





| lary to draft into the place for its protec- 
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tion. Hence it was that as Thickens 
stood, cool and silent, before the excited 
crowd, Sir Gordon, calm and stern, ap- 
peared in the doorway with a couple of 
pistols in his left hand, one held by the 
butt, the other by the barrel passed under 
his thumb. 

“Silence!” he cried in a quick, com- 
manding tone. “I am prepared ——” 

“Yah! No speeches. Our money! 
Our a 

“Silence!” roared Sir Gordon. ‘ We 
are waiting to pay all demands.” 

“Hear, hear! Hooray!” shouted one 
of the farmers, who had come in hot haste, 
and his mottled face grew calm. 

* But we can’t ss 

“ Yah—yah!” came in a menacing 
yell. 

“Over with you, lads!” cried a great 
ruffian, clapping his hands on the counter 
and making a spring, which the pressure 
behind checked and hindered, so that he 
only got one leg on the counter. 

* Back, you ruffian !” cried Sir Gordon, 
taking a step forward, and, quick as light- 
ning, presenting a pistol at the fellow’s 
head. ‘ You, Dick Warren, I gave you 
six months for stealing corn. Move an 
inch forward, and as I ama man I|’II fire.” 

There was a fierce murmur, and thena 
pause. 

The great ruffian half crouched upon 
the counter, crossing his eyes in his fear, 
and squinting crookedly down the pistol 
barrel, which was within a foot of his 
head. 

“T say, gentlemen and customers, that 
Mr. Thickens here is waiting to pay over 
all demands on Dixons’ bank.” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried the farmer who 
had before spoken. 

“ But there are twenty or thirty dirty 
ruffians among you, and people who do 
not bank with us, and I must ask you to 
turn them out.” 

There was a fierce murmur here, and 
Sir Gordon’s voice rose again high and 
clear. 

“Mr. Trampleasure, you will find the 
two blunderbusses ready in the upper 
room. Go up, sir, and without hesitation 
shoot down the first scoundrel who dares 
to throw a stone at the bank.” 

“Yes, Sir Gordon,” said Trampleasure, 
who dared not have fired a piece to save 
his life, but who gladly beat a retreat to 
the first-floor window, where he stood 
with one short blunderbuss in his hand, 
and Mrs. Trampleasure with the other. 

* Now, gentlemen,” cried Sir Gordon; 
“T am waiting for you to clear the bank.” 
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There was another fierce growl at this; 
but the mottled-faced farmer, who had 
ridden in on his stout cob, and who car- 
ried a hunting-crop with an old-fashioned 
iron hammer-head, spat in his fist, and 
turned the handle. 

“* Now, neighbors and friends as is cus- 
tomers!” he roared in a stentorian voice, 
“I’m ready when you are.” 

As he spoke he caught the man half on 
-j counter by the collar, and dragged him 
off. 

“ Here, keep your hands off me!” 

“ Yow want to fight, yow’"d ——” 

“Yah! hah!” 

Then a scuffling and confused growl, 
and one or two appeals to sticks and fists; 
but in five minutes every man not known 
as a customer of the bank was outside, 
and the farmers gave a cheer, which was 
answered by a yell from the increasing 
mob, a couple of dozen of whom had 
stooped for stones and begun to flourish 
sticks. 

But the stout farmer, who was on the 
steps between the two pillars that flanked 
the entrance, put his hand to his mouth, 
as if about to give a view-halloo. 

“Look out for the bloonder boosh, my 
lads.” And then, turning his head up to 
the window where Mr. Trampleasure 
stood, weapon in hand, “ Tak’ a good aim 
on the front, and gie it ’em—whang! 
Mr. Trampleasure, sir. Thee’ll scatter 
the sloogs fine.” 

Not a stone was thrown, and by this 
time James Thickens was busy at work 
cancelling with his quill pen, and counting 
and weighing out gold. He never offered 
one of Dixons’ notes; silver and gold, 
current coin of the realm, was all he 
passed over the counter, and though the 
customers pressed and hurried to get 
their cheques or notes changed, Thickens 
retained his coolness and went on. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
excitement was subsiding, but the bank 
was still full of farmers and tradespeople, 
the big, burly man with the hunting crop 
being still by the counter unpaid. 

All at once, after watching the paying 
over of the money for some time, he began 
hammering the mahogany counter heavily 
with the iron handle of his whip. 

“Here, howd hard!” he roared. 

Sir Gordon, who had put the pistols on 
the table, and was sitting on the manager’s 
chair, coolly reading his newspaper in full 
view, laid it down, and rose to come to 
the open glass door. 

“ Ay, that’s right, Sir Gordon. I want 
a word wi’ thee. I’m not a man to go on 
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wi’ fullishness ; but brass is brass, and a 
hard thing to get howd on. Now, look ye 
here. Howd hard, neighbors, I haven’t 
got much to saya.” 

** What is it, Mr. Anderson?” said Sir 
Gordon calmly. 

“Why, this much, Sir Gordon and 
neighbors. Friend o’ mine comes out o’ 
the town this morning and says, ‘ If thou’st 
got any brass i’ Dixons’ bank, run and get 
it, lad, for Maester Hallam’s bo’ted, and 
bank’s boosted oop.’ Now, Sir Gordon, 
it don’t look as if bank hev boosted oop.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sir Gordon, smiling. 

“Hev Maester Hallam bo’ted, then, or 
is that a lee too?” 

“*T am sorry to say that Mr. Hallam has 
been arrested on a charge of fraud.” 

‘* That be true, then?” said the farmer. 
** Well, now, look here, Sir Gordon; I’ve 
banked wi’ you over twanty year, and J 
can’t afford to lose my brass. "Tween 
man and man, is my money safe?” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Anderson.” 

*“ That'll do, Sir Gordon,” said the farm- 
er, tearing up the cheque he held in his 
hand, and scattering it over his head. 
“I'll tak’ Sir Gordon’s word or Dixons’ if 
they say it’s all right. I don’t want my 
brass.” 

“* Gentlemen,” said Sir Gordon, flushing 
slightly, “if you will trust me and my dear 
old friend Mr. Dixon, you shall be paid 
all demands to the last penny we have. I 
am sorry to say that I have discovered a 
very heavy defalcation on the part of our 
late manager, and the loss will be large, 
but that loss will fall upon us, gentlemen, 
not upon you.” 

* But 1 want my deeds, my writings,” 
cried a voice. “I’m not agoing to be 
cheated out o’ my rights.” 

“ Who is that?” said Sir Gordon. 

‘Mr. Gemp, Sir Gordon,” said Thick- 
ens quickly. ‘ Deposit of deeds of row 
of houses in Rochester Close; and 


“ Mr. Gemp,” said Sir Gordon. “I am 
afraid your deeds are amongst others that 
are missing.” 

** Ay! ay! Robbers! robbers!” shout- 
ed Gemp excitedly. 

‘* No, Mr. Gemp, we are not robbers,” 
said Sir Gordon. “If you will employ 
your valuer, I will employ ours; and as 


soon as they have decided the amount, |: 


Mr. James Thickens will pay you — to-day 
if you can get the business done, and the 
houses and shares are Dixons’.” 

** Hear, hear, hear,” shouted Anderson. 
“ There, neighbor, he can’t say fairer than 


that.” 
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“Nay, I want my writings, and I don’t 
want to sell. I want my writings. 1’ll 
have ’em too,” 

“Shame on you, Gemp,” said a voice 
behind him. “ Three days ago you were 
at death’s door. Your life was spared, 
and this is the thank-offering you make to 
your neighbors in their trouble.” 

“ Nay, don’t you talk like that, parson, 
thou doesn’t know what it is to lose thy 
all,” piped Gemp. 

“ Lose?” cried Bayle, who had entered 
the bank quietly to see Sir Gordon, 
* Man, I have lost heavily too.” 

Thickens was making signs to him now 
with his quill pen. 

“ Ay, but 1 want my writings. I'll have 
my writings,” cried Gemp. “ Neighbors, 
you have your money. Don’t you believe 
‘em. They’re robbers.” 

“If I weer close to thee, owd Gemp, 
I’d take thee by the scruff and the band 
o’ thy owd breeches and pitch thee out o’ 
window. Sir Gordon’s ready to do the 
handsome thing.” 

“Touch me if you dare,” cried old 
Gemp. “I want my writings. It was 
bank getting unsafe made me badly. You 
neighbors, have all thy money out, for they 
haven’t got enough to last long.” 

There was afresh murmur here, and Sir 
Gordon looked anxious. Mr. Anderson 
stood fast ; but it was evident that a strong 
party were waiting for their money, and 
more than one began to twitch Thickens 
by the sleeve, and present cheques and 
notes, 

Thickens paid no heed, but made his 
way to where Christie Bayle was standing, 
and handed him a pocket-book. 

“ Here,” he said. ‘I couldn’t come to 
you. 1! had to watch the bank.” 

“ My pocket-book, Thickens ?” 

“Yes, sir. I was just in time to knock 
that scoundrel over as he was throttling 
you. I’dcome to meet the coach.” 

“Why, Thickens!” cried Bayle, flush- 
ing, ‘Ah, you grasping old miser! What! 
turn thief?” ; 

The latter was to old Gemp, who saw 
the pocket-book passed, and made a hawk- 
like clutch at it, but his wrist was pinned 
by Bayle, who took the pocket-book and 
slipped it into his breast. 

“ It’s my papers— it’s writings — it’s —” 

His voice was drowned in a clamor that 
arose, as about twenty more people came 
hurrying in at the bank door, eager to 
make demands for their deposits. 

Sir Gordon grew pale, for there was not 
enough cash in the house to pay up the 
constant demand, and he had hoped that 
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the ready payment of a great deal would 
quiet the run. 

The clamor increased, and it soon be- 
came evident that the dam had given way, 
and that nothing remained but to go on 
paying to the last penny in the bank, while 
there was every possibility of wreck and 
destruction following. 

“Howd hard, neighbors,” cried Ander- 
son; “Sir Gordon says it’s all right. 
Dixons’ ’I] pay.” 

“* Dixons’ can’t pay,” shouted a voice. 
“ Hallam’s got everything, and the bank’s 
ruined.” 

There was a roar here, and the fire 
seemed to have been again applied to the 
tow. Thickens looked in despair at Bayle, 
and then with a quick movement locked 
the cash drawer and clapped the key io 
his pocket. The action was seen. There 
was a yell of fury from the crowd in front, 
and a dozen hands seized the clerk. 

Sir Gordon darted forward, this time 
without pistols, and hands and sticks were 
raised, when in a voice of thunder Christie 
Bayle roared, — 

* Stop!” 

There was instant silence, for he had 
leaped upon the bank counter. 

“ Stand back!” he said, “and act like 
Christian men, and not like wild beasts. 
Dixons’ bank is sound. Look here!” 

“It’s failed! it’s failed!” cried a dozen 
voices. 

“It has not failed,” shouted Bayle. 
“* Look here; I have been to London.” 

“Yes, we know.” 

“To fetch twenty-one thousand pounds 
— my own property!” 

There was dead silence here. 

“Look! that is the money, all in new 
Bank of England notes.” 

He tore them out of the large pocket- 
book. 

* To show you my confidence in Dixons’ 
bank and in Sir Gordon Bourne’s word, I 
deposit this sum with them, and open an 
account. Mr. Thickens, have the good- 
ness to enter this to my credit; I’ll take 
a cheque-book when you are at liberty.” 

He passed the sheaf of rustling, flutter- 
ing, new, crisp notes to the cashier, and 
then, taking Sir Gordon’s offered hand, 
leaped down inside the counter of the 
bank. 

“There, Sir Gordon,” he said with a 
smile, “1 hope the plague is stayed.” 

“Christie Bayle,” whispered Sir Gor- 
don huskily, “ Heaven bless you! I shall 
never forget this day!” 

Half an hour later the bank business 
was going on as usual, but the business 





of the past night and morning were more 
talked of than before. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN MISERY’S DEPTHS. 


ONE of many visits to the gloomy, stone- 
built county gaol where Hailam was wait- 
ing his trial, for all applications for the 
granting of bail had been set aside. Mil- 
licent had insisted upon going alone, but 
without avail. 

“No, Miss Milly, you may insist as 
long as you like, but until I’m berried, I’m 
going to keep by you in trouble, and I 
shall go with you.” 

“ But Thibs, my dear, dear old Thibs,” 
cried Millicent, flinging ber arms about her 
neck, ‘don’t you see that you will be help- 
ing me by staying with Julie?” 

“No, my dear, I don’t; and, God bless 
you ! she’ll be as happy as can be with her 
grandpa killing slugs, as I wish all wicked 
people were the same, and could be killed 
out of the way.” 

“ But, Thibs, I order you to stay!” 

“ And you may order, my dear,” said 
Thisbe stubbornly. “You might order, 
and you might cut off my legs, and then 
I’d come crawling like the serpent in the 
Scripters, only I hope it would be to do 
good.” 

“Oh, you make me angry with you, 
Thisbe. Haven’t I told you that Miss 
Heathery has been pressing to come this 
morning and I refused her?” 

“ Why, of course you did, my dear,” re- 
plied Thisbe contemptuously. “ Nice one 
she’d be to go with you, and strengthen 
and comfort you! Send her to your pa’s 
greenhouse to turn herself into a pot, and 
water the plants with warm water, and 
crying all over, and perhaps she’d do 
some good, but to go over to Lindum! 
The idea! Poor little weak thing!” 

“ But, Thisbe, can you not see that this 
is a visit that I ought to pay alone?” 

** No, miss.” 

“ But it is; for my husband’s sake.” 

“Every good husband who had left his 
wife in such trouble as you’re in would be 
much obliged to an old servant for going 
with you all that long journey. There, 
miss, once for all; you may go alone if 
you like, but I shall follow you and keep 
close to you all the time, and sit down at 
the prison gate.” 

“Oh, hush, Thibs!” cried Millicent, 
with a spasm of pain convulsing her fea- 
tures. 

“Yes, miss, I understand. And now 
I’m going. I shan’t speak a word to you; 
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I shan’t even look at you, but be just as 
if I was a nothing; and all the same I’m 
there ready for you to hear, and be a com- 
fort in my poor way, so that you may lean 
on me as much as you like, and, please 
God, bring us all well out of our troubles. 
Amen!” 

Poor Thisbe’s words were inconse- 
quent, but they were sincere, and she fol- 
lowed her mistress to the coach, and then 
through the hilly streets of the old town, 
and finally, as she had suggested, seated 
herself upon a stone at the prison gates 
while her mistress went in. 

The sound of lock and bolt chilled Mil- 
licent; the aspect of the gloomy, high- 
walled enclosure, with the loose bricks 
piled on the top to show where the wall 
had been tampered with, and to hinder 
escape, the very aspect, too, of the gov- 
ernor’s house, with its barred windows to 
keep prisoners out, as the walls were to 
keep them in—a cage within a cage — 
made ber heart sink, and when after trav- 
ersing stone passages, and hearing doors 
locked and unlocked, she found herself in 
the presence of her husband, her brain 
reeled, a mist came before her eyes, and 
for a while her tongue refused to utter the 
words she longed to speak. 

“Humph!” said Hallam roughly. 
* You don’t seem very glad to see me.” 

Her reproachful eyes gave him the lie; 
and, looking pale, anxious, and terribly 
careworn, he began to pace the floor. 

The careful arrangement of the hair, 
the gentlemanly look, seemed to have 
given place to a sullen, half-shrinking 
mien, and it was plain to see how confine- 
ment and mental anxiety had told upon 
him. 

In a few minutes though he had thrown 
off a great deal of this, and spoke eagerly 
to his wife, who, while tender and sympa- 
thetic in word and look, seemed ever 
ready to spur him on to some effort to 
free himself from the clinging stain. 

She had done this from the very first. 
Cast down with a feeling of degradation 
and sorrow, when the arrest had been 
made, she had, as we know, recoiled. 

She had made every effort possible; 
had gone to her husband for advice and 
counsel, and had ended at his wish by 
taking the money Miss Heathery offered, 
to pay a good attorney to conduct his 
case; but on the first hearing, she was 
informed by the lawyer that a gentleman 
was down from town, a barrister of some 
eminence, who said that he had been in- 
structed to defend Mr. Hallam, and he 
declined to give any further information. 
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The despair that came over Millicent 
was terrible to witness; but she mastered 
these fits of despondency by force of will 
and the feverish energy with which she 
set to work. She visited Hallam, ques- 
tioning, asking advice, instruction, and 
bidding him try to see his way out of the 
difficulty, till he grew morose and sullen, 
and seemed to find special pleasure in tell- 
ing her that it was “all the work of that 
parson.” 

In her feverish state, in the despair 
with which she had bidden herself to do 
her duty to her wronged, her injured hus- 
band, she took all this as fact, and, shut- 
ting herself up at Miss Heathery’s, refused 
to read the letters Bayle sent to her, or to 
give him an interview. 

It was as if a savage spirit of hate and 
revenge had taken possession of her, and 
with blind determination she went on her 
way, praying for strength to make her 
worthy of the task of defending her in- 
jured husband, and for the overthrow of 
the cruel enemies who were fighting to 
work his ruin. 

And now she was having the last inter- 
view with Hallam, for the authorities had 
interfered, she had had so much latitude, 
and he had given her certain instructions 
which made her start. 

“Go to him?” she said, looking up 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, of course,” he said sharply ; “do 
you wish me to lose the slightest chance 
of getting off?” 

‘“* But, Robert dear,” she said innocently, 
but with the energy that pervaded her 
speaking, “‘why not go bravely to your 
trial? The truth must prevail.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said cynically; “it is a 
way it has in courts of law.” 

* Don’t speak like that, love. I want 
you to hold your head up bravely in the 
face of your detractors, to show how you 
have been deceived and injured, that this 
man Crellock, whom you have helped, has 
proved a villain — deceiving, robbing, and 
shamefully treating you.” 

“Yes,” he said; “I should like to show 
all that.” 

“Then don’tsend me to Sir Gordon. I 
feel that there is no mercy to be expected 
from either him or Mr. Bayle. They both 
hate you.” 

“Most cordially, dear. 


By all that’s 
wearisome, I wish they would let me have 
a cigar here.” 

“ No, no; think of what you are telling 
me to do,” she cried eagerly, as she saw 
him wandering from the purpose in hand. 
** You say I must go to Sir Gordon ?” 
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“Yes. Don’t say it outright, but give 
him to understand that if he will throw 
up this prosecution of his, it will be better 
for the bank; that I can give such in- 
formation as will pay them.” 

“You know so much about Stephen 
Crellock ?” she said quickly. 

“Yes; I can recover a great deal, I am 
sure.” 

** And I am to show him how cruelly he 
has wronged you?” 

** Yes, of course.” 

“You desire me to do this; you will 
not trust to your innocence, and the ef- 
forts of the counsel?” 

‘Do you want to drive me mad with 
your questions?” he cried savagely. “If 
you decline to go, my lawyer shall see Sir 
Gordon.” 

* Robert!” she said reproachfully, but 
with the sweet gentleness of her pitying 
love for her husband, irritated, and be- 
yond control of self in his trouble, appar- 
ent in her words. 

“ Well, why do you talk so and hesi- 
tate?” he cried petulantly. 

“T will go, dear,” she said cheerfully, 
“and I will plead your cause to the utter- 
most.” 

“Yes, of course. It will be better that 
you should go. He likes you, Millicent; 
he always did like you, and I dare say he 
will listen to you. I don’t know but what 
it might be wise to knock under to Bayle. 
But no; I hate that fellow. 1 always did 
from the first. Well, leave that now. See 
Sir Gordon; tel! him what I say, that it 
will be best for the bank. You'll win. 
Hang it, Millicent, I could not bear this 
trial ; it would kill me.” 

* Robert!” 

* Ab, well, I’m not going to die yet, and 
it would be very sad for my handsome 
little wife to be left a widow if they should 
hang me, or to exist with a live husband 
serving his one-and-twenty years in the 
bush.” 

* Robert, you will break my heart if 
you speak like that,” panted Millicent. 

* Ah, well, we must not do that,” he 
cried laughingly. ‘ Look here, though; 
this barrister who is to defend me, I know 
him —Granton, Q.C. Did your father 
instruct him?” 

**No; he could not, 
frightfully poor.” 

*Soam I now,” he said, “ thanks to my 
enemies, but we'll get through. But who 
has instructed him then?” 

* I cannot tell, dear.” 

“IT see it all,” he said; “it’s a plan of 
the enemy. ‘They employ their own man, 


Robert, we are 
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and he will sell me bound hand and foot 
to the Philistines.” 

‘Oh, Robert, surely no one would be 
so base!” 

**] don’t know,” he said. ‘ They want 
to win. It’s Sir Gordon’s doing. No, 
it’s Christie Bayle. I’d lay a thousand 
pounds he has paid the fellow’s fees.” 

“ Then, Robert, you will not trust him; 
you will refuse to let him defend you. 
Husband, my brave, true, innocent hus- 
band,” she cried with her pale face flush- 
ing, ‘defend yourself.” 

“Hush! To Sir Gordon at once. Say 
everything. I must be had out of this, 
Milly. I cannot stand my trial.” 

She could only nod her acquiescence, 
for a gaoler had entered to announce that 
the visit was at an end. 

Then, as if in a dream, confused, trou- 
bled in spirit, and hardly seeing her way 
for the mist before her eyes, Millicent 
Hallam followed the gaoler back along 
the white stone passages and through the 
clanging gates, to be shut out of the prison 
and remain in a dream of misery and 
troubled thought, conscious of only one 
thing, and that one that a gentle hand had 
taken her by the arm and led her back to 
where they waited for the conveyance to 
take them home. 

“These handsome men; these hand- 
some men!” sighed Thibs, as she sat by 
Julia’s bed that night, tired with her jour- 
ney, but reluctant to go to her own rest- 
ing-place—a mattress upon the floor. 
“Oh! how I wish sometimes we were 
back at the old house, and me scolding 
and stubborn with poor old missus, and in 
ny tantrums from morning to night. Ah! 
those were happy days.” 

Thisbe shook her head, and rocked her- 
self to and fro, and sighed and sighed 
again. 

“My old kitchen, and my old back 
door, and the big dust-hole! What a 
house it was, and how happy we used to 
be! Ah, if we could only change right 
back and be there once more, and Miss 
Milly not married to no handsome scamp! 
Ah, and he is! Miss Milly may say what 
she likes, and try to believe he isn’t. He 
is a scamp, and I wish she had never 
seen his handsome face, and we were all 
back again, and then—oh!—oh!—oh! 
—oh!—oh!” cried hard, stubborn This- 
be as she sank upon her knees by the 
child’s bedside, sobbing gently and with 
the tears running down her cheeks, * and 
Bless 
you! bless you! bless you!” 

She kissed the child as a butterfly 
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might settle on a flower, so tender was 
her love, so great her fear of disturbing 
the little one’s rest. 

**Oh, dear me, dear me!” she said, ris- 
ing and wiping the tears from her hard 
face and eyes, “well, there’s whites and 
blacks, and ups and downs, and pleasures 
and pains, and I don’t know what to say — 
except my prayers; and the Lord knows 
what’s best for us, after all.” 

Ten minutes after, poor Thisbe was 
sleeping peacefully, while, with burning 
brow, Millicent was pacing her bedroom, 
thinking of the morrow’s interview with 
Sir Gordon Bourne. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. GEMP IS CURIOUS. 


I KNOW’D — I know’d it all along,” said 
old Gemp to his friends, for the excite- 
ment of his loss seemed now to have acted 
in an opposite direction and to be giving 
him strength. “I know’d he couldn’t be 
living at that rate unless things was going 
wrong. What did the magistrates say?” 

“ Said it was a black case, and commit- 
ted him for trial,” replied Gorringe the 
tailor. ‘Ah, I don’t say that clothes is 
everything, Mr. Gemp, but a well-made 
suit makes a gentleman of a man, and you 
never heard of Mr. Thickens doing aught 
ainiss.” 

“Nor me neither, eh, Gorringe? and 
you’ve made my clothes ever since you’ve 
been in business.” 

The tailor looked with disgust at his 
neighbor’s shabby, well-worn garments, 
and remained silent. 

“Vd have been in the court mysen, 
Gorringe, on’y old Luttrell said he 
wouldn’t be answerable for my life if I got 
excited again, and I don’t want to die yet, 
neighbor; there’s a deal for me to see to 
in this world.” 

“Got your money, haven’t you?” 

“ Ye-es, l’ve got my money, and it’s put 
away safe, but 1 wanted my deeds — my 
writings. I’ve lost by that scoundrel, 
horribly.” 

“ Ah, well, it might have been worse,” 
said Gorringe, giving a snip with his scis- 
sors that made Gemp start as if it were 
his own well-frayed thread of life being 
cut through. 

“Oh, of course it might have been 
worse, but a lot of us have lost, eh, neigh- 
bor?” 

“ Dixons’ and Sir Gordon have come 
down very handsome over it,” said Gor- 
ringe, who was designing a garment, as 
he called it, with a piece of French chalk, 





“ And the parson,” said Gemp; “only 
to think of it—a parson, a curate, with 
one-and-twenty thousand pound in his 
pocket.” 

“ Ay, it came in handy,” said Gorringe. 

“* Now where did he get that money, eh? 
It’s a wonderful sight for a man like bim,” 
said Gemp with a suspicious look. 

“London. I heerd tell that he said he 
had been to London to get it.” 

“ Ay, he said so,” cried Gemp, shaking 
his head, “ but it looks suspicious, mun, 
Here was he hand and glove with the 
Hallams, always at their house and mixed 
up like. I want to know where he got 
that money. I say, sir, that a curate with 
twenty thousand pound of his own is a 
sort o’ monster as ought to be levelled 
down.” 

The tailor pushed up his glasses to the 
roots of his hair, and left off his work to 
hold up his shears menacingly at his 
crony. 

**Gemp, old man,” he said, “*I would 
not be such a cantankerous, suspicious old 
magpie as you for a hundred pounds; and 
look here, if you’re going to pull buttons 
off the back o’ parson’s coat, go and do it 
somewhere else, and not in my shop.” 

** Oh, you needn’t be so up,” said Gemp. 
“Look here,” he cried, pointing straight 
at his friend, “what did Thickens say 
about the writings?” 

“Spoke fair as a man could speak,” said 
Gorringe, resuming his architectural de- 
signs ia chalk and cloth, “said he felt 
uncomfortable about the matter first when 
he saw Hallam give a package to a mao 
named Crellock—chap who often come 
down to see him; that he was suspicious 
like that for two years, but never had an 
opportunity of doing more than be doubt- 
ful till just lately.” 

“ Why didn’t he speak out to a friend — 
say to a man like me?” 

“* Because, I’m telling you, it was only 
suspicion. Hallam managed the thing 
very artfully, and threw dust in Thickens’s 
eyes; but last of all he see his way clear, 
and went and told parson. And just then 
Sir Gordon were suspicious too, and had 
got something to go upon, and they nabbed 
my gentleman just as he was going away.” 

“ And do you believe all this?” cried 
Gemp. 

“To be sure I do. Don’t you?” 

“Tchah! I’m afraid they’re all in it.” 

* Ah, well, 1’m not; and, as we’ve noth- 
ing to lose, I don’t care.” 

* How did Hallam look?” 

“Very white; and, my word! he did 
give parson a look when he was called up 
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to give his evidence. He looked black 
at Thickens and at Sir Gordon, but he 
seemed regularly savage with parson.” 

“Ah, to besure!” cried Gemp. ‘ What 
did I say about being thick with parson? 
It’s my belief that if all had their deserts 
parson would be standing in the dock 
alongside of Hallam.” 

“ And it’s my belief, Gemp, that you’re 
about the silliest owd maulkin that ever 
stepped! There, I won’t quarrel with 
thee. Parson? Pshaw!” 

“Well, thou’lt see, man, thou’lt see! 
Committed for trial, eh? And how about 
the other fellow?” 

“ What, Crellock? Oh, they’ve got him 
too. He came smelling after Hallam, who 
was like a decoy bird to him. Wanted 
to see him in the cage; and they let him 
see Hallam, and si 

* Ah, I heard that Hallam told the con- 
stable Crellock was worse than he, and 
they took him too. Yes, I heard that. 
Hallo! here comes Hallam’s maid — doc- 
tor’s owd lass, Thisbe. Let’s get a word 
wi’ her.” 

Gemp shuffled out of the tailor’s shop, 
and made for Thisbe, who was coming 
down the street, with her head up and her 
nose in the air. 

** Mornin’, good mornin’,” he said, with 
one of his most amiable grins. 

“1 didn’t say it wasn’t,” said Thisbe 
sharply; and she went straight on to 
Miss Heathery’s, knocked sharply, and 
waited, gazing defiantly about the place 
the while. 

“ Well, she’s a stinger, she is!” mut- 
tered Gemp, standing scraping away at 
his face with his forefinger. Do her 
good to be married, and hev some one 
with the rule over her. Humph! she’s 
gone. Now what does she want there?” 

The answer was very simple, though it 
was full of mystery to Gemp. Thisbe 
wanted her mistress and the child, who 
had gone to Miss Heathery’s after dark, 
Millicent’s soul revolting against the idea 
of staying at the old home now that it 
was in the possession of Christie Bayle, 
her husband’s bitterest foe. 

The gossips were quite correct. Hal- 
lam had been examined thrice before the 
county magistrates, and enough had been 
traced to prove that for a long time he 
had been speculating largely, losing, and 
making up his losses by pledging, at one 
particular bank, the valuable securities 
with which Dixons’ strong-room was 
charged. When one ofthese was wanted 
he pledged another and redeemed it, while 
altogether the losses were so heavy that, 








had not the old bank proprietors been 
very wealthy men, Dixons’ must have 
gone. 

“* Now, where’s she agoing, neighbor ? ” 
said Gemp, scraping away at his stubbl 
face. “I don’t feel up to it like I did, 
but I shall have to see.” 

Gorringe peered through his glasses 
and the window at the figure in black that 
had just left Miss Heathery’s, leaning on 
Thisbe’s arm for a few moments, and then, 
as if by an effort, drawing herself up and 
walking alone. 

The day was lovely, the sky of the deep- 
est blue; the sun seemed to be brighten- 
ing every corner of the whole town, and 
making the flowers blink and brighten, 
and the sparrows that haunted the eaves 
to be in a state of the greatest excitement. 
King’s Castor had never looked more 
quaintly picturesque and homelike, more 
the beau-ideal of an old English country 
town, from the coaching inn with the 
yellow postchaise outside, and the blue- 
jacketed post-boy with his unnecessarily 
knotted whip, down to the vegetable stall 
at the corner of the market, where old 
Mrs. Dims sat on an ancient rush-bot- 
tomed chair, with her feet in a brown 
— bread-pancheon to keep them 

ry. 
Mrs. Pinet’s flower-pots were so red that 
they seemed like the blossoms of ‘her 
plants growing unnaturally beneath the 
leaves, and her window, and every one 
else’s panes, shone and glittered with the 
true country brilliancy in the morning 
sun. Even the grass looked green grow- 
ing between the cobble stones — those 
pebbles that gave the town the aspect 
that, being essentially agricultural, the in- 
habitants had decided, out of compliment 
to their farm neighbors, to pave it with 
sheep’s kidneys. 

But there was one blot upon it — one 
ugly scar, where the yellow deal boards 
had been newly nailed up, and the walls 
and window-frames were blackened with 
smoke; and it was when passing these 
ruins of her home that Millicent Hallam 
first shuddered, and then drew herself up 
to walk firmly by. 

“ Ah!” said Gorringe, making his shears 
click, “you wouldn’t feel happy if you 
didn’t know what was going on, would 
you, neighbor? ” 

“Eh? Know? Of course not. If it 
hadn’t been for me looking after the bank 
where would you have all been, eh?” 

Gemp spoke savagely, and pointed at 
the tailor as if he were going to bore a 
hole in his chest. 
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“ Well, p r‘aps you did some good there, 
Master Gemp; but if you’d take my ad- 
vice you’d go home, and keep yoursen 
quiet. I wouldn’t get excited about noth- 
ing if I was you.” 

“Humpb! No; you wouldn’t, Master 
Gorringe; but some folk is different to 
others,” said Gemp, talking away from 
the doorway, with his head outside, as he 
peered down the street. ‘ Hey! look at 
*em now ! — the curiosity of these women 
folk! Here’s owd Mother Pinet with her 
neck stretched out ’er window, and Barton 
at the shop, and Cross at the Chequers, 
and Dawson the carrier, all got their 
heads out, staring after that woman. Now 
where’s she going, I wonder?” 

Old Gemp stumped back into the shop, 
shaving away at his cheek. 

“* She can’t be going over to Lindum to 
see Hallam, because she went yesterday.” 

The tailor’s shears clicked as a corner 
was taken out of a piece of cloth. 

“ She ain’t going up to the doctor’s, be- 
cause he drove by half an hour ago with 
the owd lady.” 

Another click. 

“ Can’t be going for a walk. Wouldn’t 
go for a walk at a time like this. I’ve 
often wondered why folk do go for walks, 
Master Gorringe. I never did.” 

Click / 

“* Nay, Master Gemp, you could always 
find enough to see and do in the town, 
eh?” 

“Plenty! plenty, man, plenty !— I’ve 
got it!” 

“Eb?” 

“She’s going — Hallam’s wife, yonder 
— to see owd Sir Gordon, and beg Hallam 
off; and, look here, I wean’t hev it!” 

Gemp banged his stick down upon the 
counter in a way that made the cloth 
spread thereon rise in waves, and became 
very broad of speech here, though it was 
a matter of pride amongst the Castor peo- 
ple that they spoke the purest English in 
the county, and were not broad of utter 
ance, like the people on the wolds, and 
* down in the ma’sh.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A PAINFUL MEETING. 


WHETHER Gemp would have it or no, 
Millicent Hallam was on her way to Sir 
Gordon’s quiet, old-fashioned house on the 
North Road —a house that was a bit of a 
mystery to the Castor children, whose 
young brains were full of conjecture as to 
what could be inside a place whose win- 
dows were blanks, and with nothing but a 
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door to the road, and a high wall right 
and left to complete the blankness of the 
frontage. 

It ought to have been called the back- 
age; for Sir Gordon Bourne’s house was 
very pleasant on the other side, with a 
compact garden and flowers blooming to 
brighten it — a garden in which he never 
walked. 

Millicent Hallam pulled at the swinging 
handle of the bell at Sir Gordon’s door, 
with the determination of one who has 
called to demand a right. 

The door was opened by a quiet-looking, 


middleaged man in drab livery, whose 


brown hair and cocoanut fibry whiskers, 
joined to a swinging, easy gait, suggested 
that he would not have been out of place 
on the deck of a vessel, an idea strength- 
ened by an appearance on one side of his 
face, as if he were putting his tongue in 
his cheek. 

He drew back respectfully before Milli- 
cent could say, “Is Sir Gordon at home?” 
allowing her to pass, and then as Thisbe 
followed her mistress, he gave her a very 
solemn wink, but without the vestige of a 
smile. 

Thisbe gave her shawl a violent snatch, 
as if it were armor that she was drawing 
over a weak spot; but Tom Porter, Sir 
Gordon’s factotum, did not see it, for he 
was Closing the door and thinking about 
how to hide the fact that his hands were 
marked with rouge with which he had 
been polishing the plate when the bell 
rang. 

He led the way across the hall, which 
was so full of curiosities from all parts of 
the globe that it resembled a museum, 
and, opening a door at the end, ushered 
Millicent into Sir Gordon’s library, a 
neatly kept little room with a good deal of 
the air of a captain’s cabin in its furnish- 
ing; telescopes, compasses, and charts 
hung here and there, in company with 
books of a maritime character, while one 
side of the place was taken up by a large 
glass case containing a model of “ The 
Sea Dream schooner yacht, the property 
of Gordon Bourne.” So said an inscrip- 
tion at the foot, engraved upon a brass 
plate. 

Millicent remained standing with her 
veil down, while Tom Porter retired, 
closed the door, and after giving notice of 
the arrival, went back into the hall, where 
Thisbe was standing in a very stern, un- 
compromising fashion. 

Sir Gordon’s man wanted to arrange his 
white cravat, but his fingers were red, and 
for the same reason he was debarred from 
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pushing the Brutus on his head a little 
higher, so that unable to rearrange his 
plumage, he had to let it go. 

He walked straight up to Thisbe, stared 
very hard at her, breathing to match, and 
then there was a low, deep growl heard 
which bore some resemblance to “ How 
are you?” 

Thisbe was “nicely, thank you,” but 
she did not say it nicely; it was snappish 
and short. 

Mr. Tom Porter did not seem to object 
to snappish shortness, for he growled 
forth, — 

“Come below?” and added, “ my pan- 
try?” 

“No, thank you,” was Thisbe’s reply, 
full of asperity. 

“ Won’t you take anything — biscuit?” 

“No, I — thank — you,” replied Thisbe, 
dividing her words very carefully; and 
Tom Porter stood with his legs wide apart 
and stared. 

“T would ha’ been at sea, if it hadn’t 
ha’ been for the trouble yonder,” he said, 
after a pause. 

“Ho!” 

Tom Porter raised his hand to scratch 
his head, but remembered in time, and 
turned it under his drab coat tail. 

“Very sorry,” he said at last, without 
moving a muscle. 

“ Thank you,” said Thisbe sharply, and 
then, * You needn’t wait.” 

“ Needn’t wait it is,” said Tom Porter 
in a gruff growl, and giving one hand a 
sort of throw up towards his forehead, and 
one leg a kick out behind, he went off 
through a door, perfectly unconscious of 
the fact that Thisbe’s countenance had 
unconsciously softened, as she stood ad- 
miring the breadth of Tom Porter’s shoul- 
ders and the general solidity of his build. 

Meanwhile Millicent stood waiting until 
a well-known cough announced the coming 
of Sir Gordon, who entered the room and 
with grave courtesy placed a chair for his 
visitor. 

“I expected you, Mrs. Hallam,” he said 
with a voice full of sympathy; and, as he 
spoke, he remained standing. 

Millicent raised her veil, looked at him 
with her handsome face contracted by 
mental pain, and with an angry, almost 
fierce glow in her eyes. 

“You expected me?” she said, repeat- 
ing his words with no particular emphasis 
or intonation, 

“Yes; I thought you would come to an 
old friend for help and counsel at a time 
like this.” 

A passionate outburst was ready to 





rush forth, but Millicent restrained it, and 
said coldly, — 

*“ My old friend, my father’s old friend.” 

“Yes,” he replied; “1 hope a very sin- 
cere old friend.” 

“Then why is my poor injured husband 
in prison?” 

There was a fierce emphasis- in the 
words that made Sir Gordon raise his 
brows. He looked at her wonderingly, 
as if he had not expected his visitor to 
take this line of argument. 

Then he pointed again to a chair. 

“Will you not take a seat, Mrs. Hal- 
lam?” he said gently. ‘ You have come 
to me then for help?” 

“No,” she cried, ignoring his request. 
**T have come for justice to my poor hus- 
baad, who for the faults of others, by the 
scheming of his enemies, is now lying in 
prison awaiting his trial.” 

Sir Gordon leaned his elbow on the 
chimneypiece, and with his finger-nails 
tapped the top of the black marble clock 
that ticked so steadily there. 

“You went over to Lindum yesterday 
to see Hallam?” 

“I did.” 

“He requested you to come and see 
me?” 

“Yes; it was his wish, or 

“You would not have come,” he said 
with a sad smile upon his lips. 

“No. I would have stood in the place 
where the injustice of men had placed me, 
and trusted to my own integrity and inno- 
cence for my acquittal.” 

Sir Gordon drew a long breath like a 
sigh of relief. He had been watching 
Millicent closely, as if he were suspicious 
either that she was playing a part, or had 
been biassed by her husband. But the 
true loving trust and belief of the woman 
shone out in her countenance and rang in 
her words. True woman —true wife! 
Let the world say what it would, her place 
was by her husband, and in his defence 
she was ready to lay down her life. 

Sir Gordon sighed then with relief, for 
even now his old love for Millicent burned 
brightly. She had been his ideal of wom- 
anly perfection, and he had felt, as it 
were, a contraction about his heart as the 
suspicion crept in for a moment that she 
was altered for the worse — changed by 
becoming the wife of Robert Hallam. 

“Mrs. Hallam — Millicent, my child, 
what am I to say to you?” he said at 
length. “How am I to speak without 
wounding you? I would not give you 
lg add to that which vou already suf- 
er. 
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She looked at him angrily. His words 
seemed to her, in her overstrained anx- 
iety, hypocritical and evasive. 

“IT asked you why my husband is cast 
into prison for the crimes of others?” 

Sir Gordon gazed at her pityingly. 

“You do not answer,” she said. * Then 
tell me this: Are you satisfied with the 
degradation he has already suffered? Is 
he now to be set free?” 

“Can you not spare me, Mrs. Hallam?” 
he said. ‘ Will you not spare yourself?” 

“No. I cannot spare you. I cannot 
spare myself. My husband is helpless; 
the fight against his enemies must be car- 
ried on by me.” 

“ His enemies, Mrs. Hallam? Who are 
they? Himself and his companions.’ 

“You —that despicable creature who 
has professed to be our friend, the com- 
panion of my child. I saw you planning 
it together — your wretched menial, 
Thickens.” 

Sir Gordon shook his head sadly. 

“ My dear Mrs. Hallam,” he said, * you 
do us all an injustice. Let us change this 
conversation. Believe me, I want to help 
you, your child, and your ruined parents.” 

Millicent started at the last words — 
ruined parents. There her ideas were 
obscured and wanting in the clearness 
with which she believed she saw the truth, 
But even the explanation of this seemed 
to come at last, and there was a scornful 
look in her eyes as she exclaimed, — 

“TI want no help. I want justice.” 

“Then what do you ask of me?” he 
said coldly, as he felt the impossibility of 
argument at such a time, 

“My husband’s freedom, your apology, 
and declaration to the whole world that 
he has been falsely charged. You can do 
no more. It is impossible to wipe out 
this disgrace.” 

He made a couple of steps towards her, 
and took her cold hands in his, raised 
them to his lips with tender reverence, 
and kissed them. 

** Millicent, my child,” he said with his 
voice sounding very deep and soft, “do 
not blame me. My position was forced 
upon me, and you do not know the sac- 
rifice it has cost me as I thought of you 
—the sacrifice it will be to Mr. Dixon 
and myself to repair the losses we have 
sustained.” 

She snatched her hands from his, and 
her eyes flashed with anger. 

Her rage was of but a few moments’ du- 
ration. ‘hen she bad flung herself upon 
her knees at his feet and, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, sobbed forth, 
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“T am mad. I am mad. I know not 
what I say. Sir Gordon, dear Sir Gordon, 
help us. It is not true. He is innocent. 
My noble husband could not have de- 
scended to such baseness. Sir Gordon, 
save him! save him!—my poor child’s 
father — my husband whom I love so well. 
You do not answer. You do not heed my 
words. Is man so cruel, then, to the un- 
fortunate? Can you so treat the girl who 
reverenced you as a child —the woman 
you said you loved? Man, man!” she 
cried passionately, “can you not see that 
my heart is breaking? and yet you, who 
by a word could save him, now look on 
and coldly turn a deaf ear to my prayers. 
Oh, fool! fool! fool! that I was to think 
that help could come from man. God, 
help me now, or else in thy mercy let me 
die!” 

As she spoke these last words, she 
threw her head back and raised her 
clasped hands in passionate appeal, while 
Sir Gordon’s lips moved as he repeated 
the first portion of her prayer, and then 
stayed and stood gazing down upon the 
agonized face. 

“ Millicent,” he said at last, as he raised 
her from where she knelt, and almost 
placed her in an easy chair, where she 
subsided, weak and helpless almost as a 
child, “listen to me.” 

He paused to clear his voice, which 
sounded very husky. Then continuing, — 

“ For your sake — for the sake of your 
innocent child, I promise that on the part 
of Mr. Dixon and myself there shall be no 
harsh treatment, no persecution. Your 
husband shall have justice.” 

“That is all I ask,” cried Millicent, 
starting forward. ‘Justice, only justice ; 
for he is innocent.” 

“My poor girl!” said Sir Gordon 
warmly; “there,” he cried with a pitying 
smile, “ you see I speak to you as if the 
past six or seven years had not glided 
away.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, clinging to his 
hand, “ forget them, and speak as my dear 
old friend.” 

“T will,” he said firmly. “ And believe 
me, Millicent, if it were a question merely 
of the money — my money that I have lost 
— I would forgive your husband.” 

“ Forgive ——” 

“| would ignore his defalcation for your 
sake; but I am not a free agent in a case 
like this. You do not understand.” 

“No, no,” she said piteously, “ every- 
thing is contained in one thought to me. 
They have taken my poor husband and 
treated him as if a thief.” 
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“ Listen, my child,” continued Sir Gor- 
don, “I found that the valuable docu- 
ments of scores of the customers of an 
old bank had been taken away. They 
were in your husband’s charge.” 

“Yes, but he says it can all be ex- 
plained.” 

Sir Gordon paused, tightening his lips, 
and a few indignant words trembled on 
the balance, but he spared the suffering 
woman’s bleeding heart, and continued 
gravely, — 

“I was bound in honor to consult with 
my partner at once, and the result you 
know.” 

“Yes; he was arrested. You, you, Sir 
Gordon, gave the order.” 

“Yes,” he said gravely; “had I not, 
he would have been beaten and trampled 
to death by the maddened crowd. Milli- 
cent Hallam, be just in your anger. I 
saved his life.” 

“ Better death than dishonor,” she cried 
passionately. 

“ Amen!” he responded ; and in imag- 
ination he saw before him the convict’s 
cell, and went on picturing a horror from 
which he turned shuddering away. 

“Come,” he said, “ be sure of justice, 
my child. And now what can I do to 
help you? Money you must want.” 

* No,” she said drearily. 

“Well; means to procure good coun- 
sel for your husband’s defence.” 

* He said that you must have procured 
the counsel he already has.” 

“1? No, my child; no, I did not even 
think of such a thing. How could I?” 

‘*Who then has paid fees to this man 
who has been to my husband?” 

“I do not know. I cannot say.” 

Millicent rose heavily, her eyes wander- 
ing, her face deadly white. 

“TI can do no more here,” she said, 
wringing her hands and passing one over 
the other in a weak, helpless-way ; and as 
Sir Gordon watched her, he saw a faint 
smile come over her pinched features. 
She was gazing down at her wedding ring, 
which seemed during the past few weeks 
to have begun to hang loosely on her fin- 
ger. She raised it reverently to her lips, 
and kissed it in a rapt, absent way, gazing 
round at last as if wondering why she was 
there. 

“Justice! You have promised justice,” 
she cried suddenly, with a mental light 
irradiating her face. “I know I may 
trust you.” 

“You may,” he said reverently, for this 
woman’s love seemed to inspire him with 
awe, 
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“ And you will forgive me —all I have 
said?” she whispered. 

“Forgive you?” he said, taking her 
hand and speaking gravely. ‘“ Millicent 
Hallam has no truer servant and friend 
than Gordon Bourne.” 


“No truer servant and friend than Gor- 
don Bourne,” he repeated, as he returned 
to his room, after seeing the suffering 
wife to the door. “Ah, how Heaven’s 
gifts are cast away here and there! What 
would my life have been if blessed by the 
love of this man’s wife?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE VERDICT. 


**How is she now, dear Mrs. Luttrell 
— how is she now?” 

Miss Heathery looked up from out of 
the handkerchief in which her face was 
being constantly buried, and it would have 
been hard to say which was the redder, 
eyes or nose. 

Poor Mrs. Luttrell, who had come trem- 
bling down from the bedroom, caught at 
her friend’s arm, and seemed to stay her- 
self by it as she said piteously, — 

-“T can’t bear it, my dear; I can’t bear 
it. I was obliged to come down for a few 
minutes.” 

“* My poor dear,” whispered little Miss 
Heathery, who, excluded from the bed- 
room, passed her time in hot water that 
she shed, and that she used to make the 
universal panacea for woe — a cup of tea 
— one she administered to all in turn. 

“You seem so overcome, you poor 
dear,” she whispered; and, helping Mrs. 
Luttrell to the couch, she poured out a 
cup of tea for her with kindliest intent, 
but the trembling mother waved it aside. 

“She begged me so, my dear, I was 
obliged to come out of the room. The 
doctor says it would be madness; and it 
is all Thisbe and he can do to keep her 
lying down. What am I to say to you for 
giving you all this trouble?” 

The tears were running fast down Miss 
Heathery’s yellow cheeks, as she took 
Mrs. Luttrell’s grey head to her bony 
breast. 

* Don’t! don’t! don’t!” she sobbed. 
“What have I ever done that you should 
only think me a fine-weather friend? If I 
could only tell you how glad I am to be 
able to help dear Millicent, but I can’t.” 

“ Heaven bless you!” whispered Mrs. 
Luttrell, clinging to her — glad to cling to 
some one in her distress ; “ you have been 
a good friend indeed!” 
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Just then the stairs creaked slightly, 
and Thisbe, looking very hard and grim, 
came into the room. 

“How is she, Thisbe?” cried Miss 
Heathery in a quick whisper. 

Thisbe shook her head. 

“* Seems to be dozing alittle now, miss ; 
but she keeps asking for the news.” 

“ Poor dear! poor dear!” sobbed Miss 
Heathery, with more tears running slowly 
down her face to such an extent that if 
there had been any one to notice, he or 
she would have wondered where they all 
came from, and have then set it down to 
the tea. 

“Sit down, Thisbe,” sighed Mrs. Lut- 
trell, “ you must be worn out.” 

“ Poor soul! yes,” said Miss Heathery, 
and pouring out a fresh cup, she took it 
to where Thisbe — who had not been to 
bed for a week, watching, as she had 
been, by Millicent’s couch — was sitting 
on the edge of a chair. 

“ There, drink that, Thisbe,” said Miss 
Heathery, ‘ You’re a good, good soul!” 

As she bent forward and kissed the 
hard-looking woman’s face, Thisbe stared 
half wonderingly at her, and took the cup. 
Then her hard face began to work, she 
tried to sip a little tea, choked, set down 
the cup, and hurried sobbing from the 
room. 

For Millicent Hallam, strong in her de- 
termination to help ber husband, had had 
to lean on Thisbe’s arm as they returned 
from Sir Gordon’s house that day. When 
she reached Miss Heathery’s house she 
was compelled to lie down on the couch. 
An hour later she began to talk wildly, 
and when her father was hastily sum- 
moned she was in a high state of fever. 

This, with intervals of delirium and 
calmness, had gone on ever since, up to 
the day of Robert Hallam’s trial. 

On the previous night, as Millicent 
lay holding her child to her breast, the 
little thing having been brought at her 
wish, to bound to the bedside and bury 
her flushed, half-frightened face in her 
mother’s bosom, a soft tap had come to 
the door below. 

Millicent’s hearing, during the inter- 
vals of the fever and delirium, was pre- 
ternaturally keen, and she turned to her 
mother. 

“Itis Mr. Bayle!” she said in a hoarse 
whisper. “I know now. I understand 
all. It is to-morrow. 1 want to know. 
Ask him.” 

“Ask him what, my darling? But 
pray be calm. Remember what your fa- 
ther said.” 
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“Yes, yes, I remember; but ask him. 
No; of course, he must be there. Tell 
Christie Bayle to come to me directly it 
is over—and bring my husband. Di- 
rectly, mind. You will tell him?” 

“ Yes, yes, my darling,” said Mrs. Lut- 
trell, with her face working as she moved 
towards the door. 

“Stop, mother!” cried Millicent. 
“Hush! lie still, Julie; mamma is not 
cross with you. Mother, tell Christie 
Bayle to bring me the news of the trial 
the moment it is over, I can trust him. 
He will,” she said to herself with a smile, 
as her mother left the room, and deliv- 
ered the message to him who was below. 

He left soon after, sick at heart, to join 
Sir Gordon, and together they took their 
places in the coach, the only words that 
passed being, — 

“ How is she, Bayle?” 

“In the Great Physician’s hands,” was 
the reply. ‘ Man’s skill is nothing here.” 

And she of whom they spoke lay lis- 
tening to the cheery notes of the guard’s 
horn, the trampling of the horses, and the 
rattle of the wheels, as the coach rolled 
away, with James Thickens outside, think- 
ing of the horrors of passing the night in 
a strange bed, in a strange town, and 
wishing the troubles of this case of Hal- 
lam’s at an end. 

The next morning Millicent Hallam in- 
sisted upon rising and dressing, to go 
over to Lindum and be present at the 
trial. 

All opposition only irritated her, and at 
last Thisbe was summoned to the room. 

“] shall be just outside,” whispered the 
doctor. “It is better than fighting against 
her.” 

In less than five minutes he was once 
more by his child’s side, trying to bring 
her back from the fainting fit in which 
she had fallen back upon the bed, for she 
had learned her weakness, and her utter 
impotence to take such a journey upon 
an errand like that. 

And so the weary day crept on, with 
the delirium sometimes seizing upon the 
tottering brain, and then a time of com- 
parative coolness supervening. 

Doctor Luttrell looked serious, and told 
himself that he was in doubt. 

“The bad news will kill her,” he said 
to himself, as he went outside to walk up 
and down Miss Heathery’s garden, which 
was fifteen feet long and twelve feet wide, 
“but very secluded,” as its owner often 
said. 

There, with bare head and wrinkled 
brow, the doctor walked up and down, 
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stopping from habit, now and then, to 
pinch off a dead leaf, or give a twist to 
one of the scarlet runners that had slipped 
from its string. 

The night at last; and the doctor was 
sitting by the bedside, having sent Mrs. 
Luttrell down, and then Thisbe, both 
utterly worn out and unhinged. 

Millicent was, as Thisbe had said, doz- 
ing; but the fever was high, and Doctor 
Luttrell shook his grey head. 

** Who'd have thought, my poor flower,” 
he said, “that your young life would be 
blighted like this!” 

He could hardly bear his suffering, and, 
rising from his chair, he stole softly into 
the back room, where Julia was sleeping 
calmly, the terrible trouble affecting her 
young heart only for the minute, and then 
passing away. 

The old man bent down and kissed 
the sleeping face, and as her custom was 
Julia’s little arms went softly up and 
clasped the neck of him who pressed her 
soft cheek, and fell away again, heavy with 
sleep. 

“ He will come and tell me the truth.” 

The words fell clearly on the doctor’s 
ear as he was re-entering the sick-room, 
but Millicent lay apparently sound asleep 
in the little white dimity-hung bed of Miss 
Heathery’s best room, while the soft mur- 
mur of voices came from below. 


Millicent’s words were those of truth, 
for the moment the trial was over Christie 
Bayle had rushed out and sprung into the 
post-chaise he had had in waiting, and for 
which changes of horses were harnessed 
at the three towns they would have to 
pass through to reach King’s Castor, over 
thirty miles away, and as fast as horses 
urged by man could go over the rough 
cross-road that post-chaise was being hur- 
ried along. 

The night was settling down dark as 
the first pair of steaming horses were 
taken out, and acouple of country candles 
were lit in the battered lamps. Then on 
and on, up hill slowly, down the far slope 
at a good gallop, with the chaise dancing 
and swaying about on its C-springs, and 
time after time the whole affair nearly 
being thrown over upon its side. 

“It’s too dark to go so fast, sir,” re- 
monstrated the wheeler post-boy, as Bayle 
leaned his head out of the window to urge 
him on. 

“Ten shillings apiece, man. It’s for 
life or death,” cried Bayle ; and the whips 
cracked, and the horses plunged into their 
collars, as the hedges on either side 
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seemed to fly by like a couple of blurred 
lines. 


“TI must get up now, father,” said Milli- 
cent suddenly. 

“My child, no; it is impossible. You 
remember this morning ? ” 

“* My dressing-gown,” she said in a low, 
decided voice. “Thisbe will carry me 
down.” 

“No, no,” said Dr. Luttrell decidedly. 
* You must obey me, child.” 

“‘ Dear father,” she whispered, “if I lie 
here in the agony of suspense I shall die. 
I must go down.” 

“ But why, my child?” 

“Why?” she said. “Do you think I 
could bear any one else to hear his news 
but me?” 

It was in vain to object, and in the 
belief that he was doing more wisely by 
giving way, Doctor Luttrell summoned 
Thisbe, and with Mrs. Luttrell’s help, the 
suffering woman was partially dressed 
and borne down to the sitting-room. She 
bore the change wonderfully, and lay 
there very still and patient waiting for the 
next two hours. The fever had greatly 
abated, and she lay listening, her eyes 
half closed, as if in the full confidence 
that the news for which she lingered 
would not be long. 

Thisbe and Miss Heathery had stolen 
out into the kitchen to sit and talk in 
whispers as, one by one, the last sounds 
in the town died out. The shutters here 
and there had long been rattled up. The 
letter-carriers from the villages round had 
all come in, and only a footfall now and 
then broke the silence of the little town. 

Ten o’clock had struck, and the doctor 
and Mrs, Luttrell exchanged glances, the 
former encouraging his wife with a nod, 
for Millicent seemed to be asleep. A 
quarter past ten was chimed by the rickety 
clock in the old stone tower, and the only 
place now where there was any sign of 
business was up at the George, where 
lamps burned inside and out, and the 
ostlers brought out two pairs of well- 
clothed horses ready for the coach that 
would soon be through. By-and-by there 
was the rattle of wheels, and the cheery 
notes of a horn, but they did not wake 
Millicent, who still seemed to sleep, while 
there was a little noise of trampling horses, 
the banging of coach doors, a few shouts, 
a cheery “ All right!” and then the horses 
went off at a trot, the wheels rattled, and 
the lamps of the mail shone through the 
drawn-down blind. Then the sounds died 
away; all was still, and the clock chimed 
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half past. As the last tones throbbed and 
hummed in the still night air, Millicent 
suddenly stirred, sat up quickly, and 
pressed back her hair from her face. 

“Help me! The chair!” she said 
hoarsely. 

“Yes,” said the doctor in answer to 
Mrs. Luttrell’s look; and with very little 
aid Millicent left the couch, gathered her 
dressing-gown round her, and sat back 
listening. 

“ He will soon be here,” she said softly, 
and she bowed her head upon her breast. 

She was right, for the horses were tear- 
ing over the ground in the last mile of the 
last stage, with Christie Bayle almost as 
breathless, as he sat back pale with excite- 
ment, and trembling for the news he had 
toimpart. At the end of the trial and in 
his desire to keep his word, all had seemed 
strange and confused. He could feel 
nothing but that he had to get back to 
King’s Castor and tell herall. It was her 
command. But now that he was rapidly 
nearing -home, the horror of his position 
began to weigh him down, and he felt 
ready to shrink from his duty, but all the 
time there was a sensation as if something 
was urging him on and on, fast as the 
horses seemed to fly. 

The miles had seemed leagues before. 
This last seemed not a quarter its length ; 
for there was the mill, there Thickens’s 
cottage, there the great draper’s, the mar- 
ket-place, the George, before which the 
horses were checked covered with foam. 

With the feeling still upon him that he 
could not bear this news, and that it 
should have been brought by Sir Gordon, 
who had refused to come, he ran across 
to Miss Heathery’s house, and when he 
reached the door, it was opened. He 
stepped in and it was closed by Mrs. Lut- 
trell, who was trembling like a leaf. 

“Come here! quick!” 

Bayle knew and yet did not recognize 
the voice, it was so changed; but, as in a 
dream, he went past the little candlestick 
on the passage bracket, and in at the open 
parlor door, where the light of the shaded 
globe lamp fell upon Millicent’s pale face. 

“Father! mother!” she said quickly. 
“Leave us. I must hear the news alone.” 

The doctor’s eyes sought Bayle’s, but 
his face was contracted as he stood there, 
hat and cloak in hand, pale as if from a 
sick-bed and his eyes closed. 

Then he and Millicent were alone, and, 
as if stung by some agonizing mental pang, 
he said hoarsely, — 

“No,no! Your father — mother! Let 
me tell them.” 
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Millicent rose slowly, and laid her hand 
upop his arm. 

“You bear me news of my husband,” 
she said, in an unnaturally calm voice. 
“I know it is the worst!” 

He made no reply, but looked at her 
beseechingly. 

“1 can bear it now,” she said, shivering 
like one whom pain had ended by numbing 
against further agony. “I see it is the 
worst; he is condemned!” 

There was a faint smile upon her lips 
as he caught her hands in his. 

“You forced me to this,” he said 
hoarsely, “and you will hate me more for 
giving you this pain.” 

“No,” she said, speaking in the same 
unnaturally calm, strained manner. * No; 
for I have misjudged you, Christie Bayle. 
Boy and man, you were always true to me. 
And — and — he is condemned?” 

His eyes alone spoke, and then she tot- 
tered as if she would have fallen, but he 
caught her and placed her in the chair. 

“Yes; I know—I knew it must be,” 
she said with her eyes half closed. 
“ Every one will know now!” 

* Let me call your father in?” he whis- 
pered. 

“No, not yet. I have something to 
say,” she murmured almost in a whisper. 
“If—I die— my little child — Christie 
Bayle? She —she loves you!” 

Millicent Hallam’s eyes filled up the 
gaps in her feeble speech, and Christie 
Bayle read her wish as if it had been 
sounded trumpet-tongued in his ears. 

“Yes; I understand. I will,” he said in 
a voice that was more convincing than if 
he had spoken on oath. 


By that time the news which the post- 
boys had caught as it ran from lip to lip, 
before Christie Bayle could force his way 
through the crowd at Lindum assize 
court, was flashing as such news can flash 
through a little inquisitive town like Cas- 
tor, and almost at the same moment as 
Christie Bayle made his promise, old 
Gemp stumbled into Gorringe’s shop, to 
point at him and pant out, — 

“* Transportation for life!” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
FRANCE. 

THINGS never turn out so well as we 
hope, nor so ill as we fear. For the last 
two or three years French affairs seem to 
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have set themselves to prove the truth of 
this adage. There was a moment when it 
was possible to believe that the republic 
was going to be established on an immov- 
able basis, and to give us sound finance 
and splendid colonies, together with great 
military and educational improvements ; 
it was even possible to believe, with M. 
Ferry, that we were to have a Parliament 
capable of giving reasonable attention to 
the business of the nation, and of keeping 
the same ministry in office for several 
years ata time. This dream was put to 
flight by the panic of Lang Son, the fall 
of M. Ferry, the discovery of the deficit, 
the passing of the Military Recruitment 
Bill, which does away vith the voluntary 
system, and by the election of the present 
Chamber of Deputies, in which a majority 
of two hundred and fifty rational republi- 
cans find themselves at the mercy of a 
coalition of two minorities, the Right and 
the Extreme Left. This new grouping of 
parties justified our worst misgivings, 
which indeed seemed fated to be realized 
to the utmost when M. Brisson carried 
the ratification of the treaty with China 
and the vote of credit for the organization 
of Tonquin by a majority of only two 
members, one of whom declares that his 
vote was given for him against his will, 
while the other was out at sea, and a friend 
deposited his vote without consulting him. 
The Chamber seemed doomed to struggle 
between impotence and extravagance ; the 
wave of public opinion, which had returned 
two hundred Royalists or Bonapartists to 
Parliament, seemed to be still rising ; and 
the country seemed condemned to a policy 
of abstention abroad and disturbance at 
home, with the risk of its all ending in 
another revolution. I do not say that 
even now all fear of such disasters is quite 
set at rest; but certainly during the last 
five months events have taken a more 
hopeful turn, and the Chamber has shown 
more sense and ministers more firmness 
than one might have expected of them. 

Three important facts have marked the 
close of 1885 and the opening of 1886 — 
the votes of credit for Tonquin and Mada- 
gascar, the re-election of M. Grévy, and 
the formation of the De Freycinet minis- 
try. 

The two first attracted but little public 
attention, and yet every day helps to re- 
veal their importance. 
general election M. Ferry’s colonial policy 
was the stalking-horse of all the enemies 
of the opportunist majority, and few there 
were who dared assert that we were right 
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Even those who did assert it entrenched 
themselves behind motives of national 
honor, and made all sorts of reserves as 
to the question of utility. A few months 
have rolled away, and, with the mobility 
natural to the French character, Tonquin 
and Madagascar are all but popular again. 
Hardly had the luckless General de 
Courcy been recalled from Tonquin — 
whither he had set out with a spirit bent 
on martial exploits, and where he had 
ended by creating nothing but difficulty 
and disorder — when the country was paci- 
fied, the frontiers occupied without the 
striking of a single blow, and the famous 
Black Flags transformed into peaceful 
cultivators of the soil. M. Paul Bert had 
the courage to undertake the difficult task 
of organizing the French protectorate in 
Annam and the government of Tonquin. 
He took his whole family with him; and 
the confidence he thus showed in the future 
of our colonies in the far East has done 
much to reassure public opinion in France, 
to encourage our Indo-Chinese colonists, 
and to dispose China to the loyal execution 
of the treaty of Tien-tsin. The task of the 
negotiators empowered to conclude the 
treaty of commerce was immensely light. 
ened, and the treaty has been signed more 
quickly than was expected. 

In Madagascar, M. de Freycinet has 
ha‘ the prudence not toinsist on impossi- 
ble concessivns, but to content himself 
with modest bat solid advantages. The 
cession of the Bay of Diego Suarez gives 
a valuable acquisition to our fleet; and if 
the term “ protectorate” has been elimi- 
nated, out of deference to native suscepti- 
bilities, the powers to be exercised by the 
French resident at Tananariva will enable 
him to make French influence dominant 
throughout the island. The energy and 
ability of M. le Myre de Vilers justify 
the hope that he will know how to use the 
advantages secured by the new treaty. 
The rest will depend on the loyalty of the 
Hofas and the goodwill of England. 

Meanwhile the new territories of the 
Congo and the Ogooué have been united 
to that of the Gaboon under the govern- 
ment of M. de Brazza. It remains to be 
seen whether with the qualities of the 
explorer he combines those of the admin- 
istrator. Certainly in those regions a 
vast field of activity lies open to our pio- 
neers. 

It will thus be seen that the colonial 
policy of M. Ferry has been skilfully and 
steadily carried out by M. de Freycinet. 
M. Ferry’s attitude in relation to Germany 


in remaining in Tonquin and Madagascar. | has also been in some respects main- 
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tained. M.de Freycinet seeks to create 
a good understanding by emphasizing com- 
mon interests. In reference to the East- 
ern question, France has constantly acted 
in accord with Germany; in Africa an 
amicable solution has been found for 
pending disputes; and in Oceania, Ger- 
many has declared that she will offer no 
opposition to the annexation of the New 
Hebrides. If manifestations of Prusso- 
phobia on the part of a few individuals 
occasionally evoke a burst of Gallophobia 
in the German press, the governments of 
the two countries remain on a footing of 
mutual goodwill. A book called “ Avant 
la Bataille” lately attracted some atten- 
tion on account of its bellicose tone and 
its preface by M. Dérouléde ; but the pub- 
lic has ceased to take any notice of it 
since it turned out to have been written, 
not by an officer in the service, but bya 
journalist of questionable competence and 
slender reputation. The thing was a 
bookseller’s speculation, not a political 
manifesto. 

The re-election of M. Grévy, notwith- 
standing the disgraceful scenes amidst 
which it took place, and for which the 
members of the Right were mainly respon- 
sible, has been a reassuring element in the 
situation at home. The scenes them 
selves were not without their effect. In 
the first place, they carried home to the 
minds of some members gf the Left the 
necessity of avoiding the repetition of 
such occasions, and finally dissipated any 
idea of a revision of the Constitution; 
while at the same time they damaged the 
prestige gained by the conservative party 
at the elections, by showing how violent, 
unreasoning, and impolitic a party it was. 
Its attitude at the congress undoubtedly 
did much to secure the victory of the re- 
publicans at the bye-elections which have 
since taken place. More than this: the 
mass of the country, which does not 
trouble its head about politics, but does 
care about quietness and security, was 
astonished to see how easily and quietly 
— notwithstanding the fuss got up by a 
few rowdies at Versailles — the renewal 
of M. Grévy’s powers had been effected. 
Twice since the end of January, 1879, 
the great central machinery of the Con- 
stitution has been set in motion — once 
in 1884 for the revision of the- constitu- 
tional laws, and now again for the presi- 
dential election; and behold, it worked 
without jarring and without accident ; and 
it appeared, after all, that in point of 
political stability the republic might vie 
with many a monarchy, such as that of 
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Spain, which the death of Alphonso XII. 
had brought into imminent danger. The 
very personality of M. Grévy has no 
doubt largely contributed to ensure the 
regular working of the republican Consti- 
tution. Sundry charges may of course 
be brought against him —the charge of 
not having utilized his high station for 
the encouragement of intellectual or artis- 
tic progress, of having taken no pains to 
inform himself by travel of the require- 
ments of the country, or to familiarize the 
people with the sight of the executive 
power in its present form, and of having 
used the resources confided to him for 
the representation of the State to swell 
his private fortune. But he has done 
the republic the immeasurable service of 
proving, by his very self-effacement, that 
it is possible fer an impersonal govern- 
ment to maintain itself in France; that 
it is not necessary for the executive to 
be always making itself felt, that the Con- 
stitution may work steadily without noise 
or shock, and be scrupulously respected 
all the while. M. Grévy has sought no 
unwholesome popularity, he has caused 
no scandal; and yet, without ever trans- 
gressing the limits of his post and func- 
tions, he has now and again exerted over 
his ministers the influence of his calm 
and balanced judgment. At one moment 
he was in some danger of being compro- 
mised by the political intrigues of his 
son-in-law, M. Wilson, who tried to shel- 
ter himself under the president’s name; 
but he succeeded in repudiating any com- 
promising solidarity. If the republic 
lasts, much of its stability will be due to 
M. Grévy’s work in laying its founda- 
tions. Some one called the monarchy of 
1830 the best of republics. M. Grévy’s 
presidency might with equal justice be 
called the best of constitutional sover- 
eignties. 

Unfortunately, while we have at the sum- 
mit of the edifice a temporary element of 
stability, the edifice itself, built on the 
shifting sands of popular suffrage, is far 
from offering a sufficient guarantee of its 
own permanence. The Chamber of Dep- 
uties, divided into three great factions — 
Reactionaries, Moderates, and Radicals 
— themselves subdivided into a crowd of 
smaller groups composed in great part of 
untried, ill-educated, and perhaps even‘ 
scarcely serious men, can furnish no solid 
support to any ministry. The Cabinet 
collected by M. de Freycinet is the very 
image of the Chamber itself, and M. de 
Freycinet is the only man in France who 
could either form such a ministry or 
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keep it together when formed. His very 
defects, his want of consistency and po- 
litical principle, his intriguing spirit, his 
love of small measures and small ma- 
noeuvres, stand him at this moment in 
almost as good stead as his better quali- 
ties — his persuasive eloquence, his flexi- 
bility, his skill in reading and managing 
men. In the ministry of public instruc- 
tion he has retained M. Goblet, an intel- 
ligent, active, honest, liberal-minded man, 
and a good speaker. Together with M. 
de Freycinet himself and M. Aube, M. 
Goblet is one of the most distinguished 
members of the Cabinet; and he has the 
additional advantage of being in sympathy 
with the Radicals, since he shares their 
hostility to the opportunists, and is a hot 
partisan of the separation of Church and 
State. The minister of justice, M. De- 
mle, is a Moderate, very good and very 
mediocre; at the ministry of finance, an- 
other Moderate, M. Sadi-Carnot; at the 
ministry of public works, M. Baihaut, a 
very intelligent and competent minister, 
also belonging to the Moderate Left; at 
the ministry of agriculture, M. Develle, 
of the Moderate Left again. These four 
—M. Demédle, M. Sadi-Carnot, M. Bai- 
haut, M. Develle — form the link between 
M. de Freycinet and the old Gambettist 
and Ferrist majority. M. Sarrien, the 
minister of the interior; M. Granet, of the 
post-office; M. Lockroy, minister of com- 
merce and industry; and M. Boulanger, 
minister of war, are the representatives 
in the Cabinet of the Radical and the Ex- 
treme Left. M. Sarrien is completely 
under the influence of M. Wilson; M. 
Boulanger is said to have cast in his for- 
tunes with those of M. Clémenceau. Cer- 
tainly his speeches are intended to catch 
the applause of the Extreme Left. As 
to his acts, they have hitherto been con- 
fined to replacing the old committees of 
his department by technical committees, 
which are to have less power, but will, it 
is alleged, get through more work, and to 
allowing military men to wear their beards, 
and ‘to come home to barracks a little 
Jater in the evening. He has also with- 
drawn the various army bills passed by 
the Chamber, under the pretext of pre- 
paring a single bill for the reorganization 
of the army. The only result of this step 
will be —and perhaps this was its real 
intention —to postpone indefinitely any 
change in the sfatus guo, and to get rid 
of the disastrous Military Recruitment 
Bill passed by the Chamber of Deputies, 
without provoking a conflict in the Senate. 
The minister of marine, Admiral Aube, 





occupies a place altogether apart in the 
Cabinet. Though an old republican, he 
has always held aloof from party strug- 
gles; and he has never concealed his 
sympathy with the services rendered by 
the Catholic clergy to French influence 
in the East. M. Aube is a man of rare 
integrity and an experienced naval officer ; 
but above all he is a scientific specialist, 
who has made the torpedo his peculiar 
study. He holds that the torpedo will 
play a leading part in the naval warfare 
of the future; and his object in accept- 
ing the ministry of marine is to renew 
our naval material, in view of the new 
conditions we have to meet. M. Aube 
was the inspirer of the remarkable papers 
on this subject recently published by M. 
Gabriel Charmes, whose loss as a thinker 
and writer we have lately been called to 
deplore. 

Thus composed, the ministry is a pretty 
faithful image of the Left of the Chamber, 
with all its shades, from the tender blue 
of M. Develle or M. de Freycinet himself, 
to the uncompromising red of M. Lockroy 
and M. Boulanger. The personal ties 
which link each member of the Cabinet 
to a certain group in the Chamber, the 
demonstrated impossibility of forming any 
more homogeneous ministry, and the per- 
sonal ascendency exercised by M. de 
Freycinet himself whenever he speaks, 
generally suffige to secure a majority 
when it comes to a division; but it is a 
majority which has not two ideas in com- 
mon, and which can undertake in common 
no single useful work, no legislative task. 
And it is further liable to be held in check 
at apy point by a coalition of the Right 
and the Extreme Left. Ever since last 
January the Chamber has been wasting its 
time in the discussion of interpellations 
and idle questions. Now itis a question 
of an amnesty for all the political crimi- 
nals; now some of the deputies take it 
into their heads to banish all the members 
of reigning families, because M. Lanjui- 
nais has betrayed a wish to get rid of the 
republic; now it is the Decazeville busi- 
ness that has to be discussed, then the 
Chateauvillain. Each interpellation takes 
two or three sittings, long speeches are 
made, and the business of the country 
stands over. 

The anarchy of opinion and the general 
impotence of the Chamber, from a prac- 
tical point of view, were never more fully 
displayed than at the time of the nomina- 
tion of the Budget Committee and the 
discussion -of the projected loan. They 
began by excluding from the committee 
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all members of the Right, in defiance of 
the elementary principle that all factions 
of Parliament should have a share io the 
financial control. They then proceeded to 
nominate, as it were by haphazard, in each 
of the dureaux de la Chambre (sections 
of the Chamber) either the best speakers 
or the persons most acceptable for one 
reason or another, absolutely without ref- 
erence to their financial ability or experi- 
ence or qualifications of any sort. They 
thus obtained a committee composed half 
of Moderates and half of Radicals, and in 
which M. Laguerre, one of the extremest 
members of the Extreme Left, who aims 
at making himself a reputation by his vio- 
lence against the magistracy in particular, 
has been made reporter of the Budget of 
Justice. M. Rouvier, who at least is a 
rational and competent person, was elected 
president of the Committee by a majority 
of only a single vote. The incoherence 
of the committee’s ideas of finance was 
made sufficiently apparent in the discus- 
sion on the loan. It was a perfect Babel; 
they never would have arrived at any 
practical proposition if M. de Freycinet 
had not, while agreeing to reduce the loan 
from fifteen hundred millions to nine bun- 
dred millions, induced the committee to 
accept without further discussion the bill 
The gov- 


prepared by the government. 
ernment had, moreover, made the mistake 
of formally announcing, in its declaration 
of the 16th of January, that it did not pro- 


pose to raise any loan at all. It is true 
that the present loan is not of quite the 
ordinary character. Its object is to effect 
a diminution of the floating debt by trans- 
forming a part of it into consolidated 
debt. It may be argued that the opera- 
tion is simply an operation on paper, and 
really adds nothing to the burdens of the 
State. 

While the Chamber of Deputies was 
thus champing its bit and growing day 
by day more aware of its helplessness, 
the Senate — which has the great advan- 
tage of possessing a homogeneous major- 
ity at once republican and moderate, and 
which, besides, counts among its mem- 
bers many distinguished men — was en- 
gaged in passing, after a very brilliant 
and very profound discussion, the Pri- 
mary Education Bill, by which primary 
education is made secular, gratuitous, and 
compulsory. The discussion demon- 
strated once more how difficult it is for 
the politician to treat a question of this 


kind with real impartiality, or to form any | 


distinct conception of what the neutraliza- 
tion of education really means, 
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Simon, speaking in the name of liberty, 
eloquently upheld the right of the com- 
munes to place their schools under cler- 
ical direction, in face of the obvious fact 
that the rights of dissenting minorities 
can have no chance of being respected 
unless the schools are secularized. M. 
Goblet, for his part, instead of simply 
maintaining the absolute neutrality of the 
schools in the matter of religious or philo- 
sophical opinions, began by attacking 
clerical and Catholic education, not only 
as contrary to modern ideas, but as super- 
stitious and immoral, and then volunteered 
his own profession of spiritualistic faith — 
thus going out of his way twice over, first 
to attack a religion dear toa large number 
of Frenchmen, and a clergy actually paid 
by the State, and then to pronounce him- 
self in favor of a particular philosophic 
doctrine. This is but one of a thousand 
instances of the false and rhetorical man- 
ner in which these questions are formu- 
lated and discussed. 

The parliamentary topics of the day are 
not, however, those which are uppermost 
in thoughtful minds. These are chiefly 
concerned with the future; and whatever 
may be the point of view from which it is 
regarded, the outlook is sufficiently seri- 
ous. To some the economic question is 
all-engrossing. They see nothing for it 
but that the crisis which for three years 
has been paralyzing our commerce, our 
industry, and our agriculture, must go on 
from bad to worse; that the deficit must 
grow with the depression, and that a state 
of things will be brought about which can- 
not but lead to grave consequences. But 
it is not every one who takes this pessi- 
mist view. No doubt, if a political crisis 
were to supervene, or if war should break 
out, the financial difficulty would become 
pressing, not to say overwhelming; but, 
putting aside any such desperate contin- 
gency, things do not seem quite so bad 
as some people make out. Some very 
competent judges consider that the in- 
dustrial crisis has reached its limit, and 
that the gravity of the agricultural crisis 
has been greatly exaggerated. This opin- 
ion has recently been expressed, as re- 
gards the former point, by M. Jacques 
Siegfried, one of the directors of the 
comptoir d’escompte; and as regards the 
second, by M. Risler, president of the 
Agronomic Institute. It is true that, 
partly through the ignorance of the agri- 
cultural classes, partly from an undue re- 
liance on the natural fertility of the soil, 
we have not made the most of our agri- 


M. Jules | cultural advantages; that the facility of 
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international intercourse renders foreign 
competition every day more formidable ; 
and that the disproportionate rise of 
wages, and the higher standard of com- 
fort in all classes of society, make it diffi- 
cult to compete with German industry, 
which produces so much more cheaply 
than we can. Nevertheless, though we 
may see no recurrence of the extraordinary 
prosperity of the years 1852-1860, we may 
well hope that the distress from which so 
many countries have been suffering dur- 
ing the last few years will gradually di- 
minish in France as well as elsewhere. 
It has sprung from economic causes of a 
very general nature, and it is from causes 
equally general that the remedy must be 
looked for, and not from those palliatives 
to which people attribute an imaginary 
importance. The Fétes du Commerce et 
de l’Industrie, held in Paris during the 
winter and spring, may have invented 
some new amusements, but they can hardly 
be said to have rendered any appreciable 
service to commerce and industry ; and it 
is very doubtful whether the International 
Exhibition of 1889 will have any result 
except that of making life in Paris a little 
dearer than it is. 

A far more serious matter is the politi- 
cal situation, with the social and moral 
situation arising out of it. As I have 
already explained, the situat'»n is not 
acute; it is not, and for the present is not 
likely to be, marked by violence; but it is 
marked by a feebleness and uncertainty 
which in some respects is almost worse, 
Universal suffrage seems to have the fatal 
result of bringing into Parliament, and 
therefore into power, men of more and 
more subversive opinions and less and 
less political capacity; it tends to substi- 
tute for educated, able, and moderate men, 
a set of noisy, meddlesome, and incapable 
politicians. When popular feeling reacts 
against the tendency to be led by its flat- 
terers and its bedesmen, it falls back, not 
on the moderate men it has rejected, but, 
by the law of contraries, on those who are 
reactionaries outright. Hence we havea 
Chamber of Deputies in which a govern- 
ment majority is a thing impossible, and 
a Cabinet formed of the most heterogene- 
ous materials; and hence, too, the hope- 
lessness of anything like a consecutive 
policy or of any firmness on the part of 
ministers in dealing with home affairs. 
Ministers can think of nothing but how to 
maintain their position in reference to the 
members of this or that parliamentary 
group; the deputies can think of nothing 
but how to maintain theirs in the eyes of 
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the departmental committees. The policy 
of the government is thus necessarily 
characterized by weakness and vacillation. 
No serious measures of retrenchment can 
be carried out, because you must always 
have “ places ” with which to gratify the 
deputies, The Jersonnel of our adminis- 
trative and judicial institutions is steadily 
losing character, in consequence of the 
parliamentary influence which is more and 
more freely exercised both in nominating 
and removing; and so powerless is the 
administration against the claims of the 
deputies and their friends, that even in 
the matter of taxes and customs the strict- 
ness of the regulations is relaxed by favor. 
As to the opinions of the government, you 
never can get to know them; it has to 
satisfy too many opposing interests. It 
must profess free-trade principles at Bor- 
deaux and protection at Rouen; it must 
be a promoter of the separation between 
Church and State with M. Goblet and M. 
Lockroy, and a friend of the Concordat 
with M. Demdle and M. de Freycinet; 
here it must be for centralization, and 
there for local government; it must be 
ready to befriend the great companies, and 
ready to denounce them; it must find fair 
words for the partisans of communal au- 
tonomy, and lead the workmen to rely on 
its support against their employers; and, 
on the other hand, it must promise to 
bring the whole severity of the law to bear 
on the excesses of the press, or the plat- 
form, or the streets. Not that any of 
these promises need be kept; they can be 
broken all round with even-handed im- 
partiality. The officials, not knowing 
whose instructions to follow, or whom to 
look to for any efficient support, simply 
let things go; and, little by little, moral 
anarchy is setting in throughout the coun- 
try. The occurrence at Decazeville af- 
forded a very striking illustration of this 
dismal state of things. A strike, got up 
by agitators from outside, had broken out 
in a mine of the Aveyron. The condition 
of the workmen was good; the share- 
holders were getting no profits at all. 
The strike began with the murder of an 
engineer under the very eyes of the mayor 
and the sub-prefect, who did not so much 
as Call in the police in time to prevent the 
atrocity. The prefect then intervened, 
but in such a manner as to make it appear 
that he sympathized with the workmen. 
The government, fearing to displease its 
friends of the Extreme Left, seemed likely 
at first to take the same side. The Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris was allowed to 
vote ten thousand francs for the relief of 
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the strikers —or rather as a subscription 
to the strike; and then the deputies Basly, 
Camélinat, Michelin, and Hugues, and the 
journalists E, Roche and Duc Quercy, 
came down to Decazeville to fortify the 
luckless miners in their illusions, to hold 
out hopes of State intervention, and to 
encourage them to persist in a struggle 
which could by no possibility have a favor- 
able issue, since they knew perfectly well 
that the company could afford no further 
concession without completing its own 
ruin. Then at last justice intervened. 
M. Roche and M. Duc Quercy were ar- 
rested on the charge of having wittingly 
disseminated false information for the 
purpose of stirring up the workmen. 
After a scandalous trial, in the course of 
which M. Laguerre, a deputy, and the re- 
porter of the Budget for Justice, insulted 
the procurator of the republic in open 
court, the accused were sentenced to fif- 
teen months’ imprisonment. The chief 
result of the sentence was to make M. 
Roche a candidate at the Parliamentary 
election of the 2nd of May; and the gov- 
ernment was summoned to release him 
from prison in order that he might appear 
on the hustings. The government showed 
its usual want of resolution. It sent a 


magistrate to entreat the prisoner to take 


the necessary steps in order to his being 
thus provisionally set at liberty. The 
election gave melancholy proof of the level 
to which universal suffrage has fallen in 
the capital. No respectable candidate, 
no one of any sort of standing, ventured 
to present himself; and the contest was 
limited to two journalists of the twelfth 
rank, and of almost equally extravagant 
opinions, M. Gaulier and M. Roche. M. 
Gaulier was elected; but out of five hun- 
dred and thirty thousand enrolled electors 
only two hundred and thirty thousand 
voted. 

In the same way this government, which 
has not the courage either to declare that 
it allows unbridled liberty of tongue and 
pen, or to suppress the incessant appeals 
to violence, robbery, and assassination 
which disgrace the revolutionary press 
and platform, has not the power or the 
determination to deal with the scandalous 
literature with which we are flooded. 
From time to time some writer like M. 
Dubut de Laforest or M. Després is con- 
demned to a few months’ imprisonment 
for speculating in the depraved tastes of 
a certain section of the public; but these 
intermittent severities only serve to bring 
out in stronger relief the general license 
of the press, since the usual argument of 
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the counsel for the defence consists of 
passages read out to the jury from other 
books more disgusting than the one in 
question, and which have not given rise 
to any prosecution. 

These are the things which give just 
cause of anxiety to Frenchmen solicitous 
for the future of their country: the divi- 
sion of parties, and the small amount 
of political capacity to be found in any; 
the powerlessness of Parliament and the 
consequent powerlessness of government ; 
and the relaxation of all the springs of the 
administrative machine, which is at once 
the consequence and the cause of a general 
relaxation and collapse throughout the 
whole social system. If we do not look to 
it, we shall be sliding unawares down the 
inclined plane of national decadence, and 
shall deserve some at least of the bitter 
and unsparing reproaches heaped upon us 
by the clever mendacity of the so-called 
Dr. Rommel (who is really, it is said, a 
Genevan in disguise) in his “ Au Pays de 
la Revanche.” 

Whilst the affair at Decazeville revealed 
the difficulties which may spring out of the 
strained relations between labor and capi- 
tal, the unhealthy excitement got up by the 
socialist party, and the want of decision 
in the attitude of the government, the 
affair at Chateauviilain served to show the 
frame of mind which exists in certain 
Catholic centres, and the domineering 
clumsiness of some officials. In a small 
market town of the Isére there was a cer- 
tain factory, which for forty years had had 
belonging to it a private chapel, where 
services were held openly and without 
authorization, which is contrary to the 
Concordat. The curéof the town, having 
beea deprived of his salary for an elec- 
toral misdemeanor, was made the minister 
of this chapel; and the factory soon be- 
came the centre of a clerical agitation, 
intended to inflame the passions of the 
men against the republicans of the dis- 
trict, and even against the republic itself, 
The sub-prefect ordered the chapel to be 
closed ; and on the refusal of the manager, 
M. Fischer, he proceeded to close it him- 
self, without taking the trouble to go 
through the legal formalities required be- 
fore forcing an entrance into private prop- 
erty. The workmen rose in revolt, and 
insulted and stoned the police; M. Fischer 
produced a revolver, and fired twice; the 
police replied by wounding him and kiil- 
ing a woman; and thus the forces of the 
government, which were powerless at 
Decazeville to prevent the murder of M. 
Watrin, were employed with marked and 
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unaccustomed severity against the unfor- 
tunate clericals. These deplorable scenes, 
which a little calmness and good sense 
would have made it so easy to avoid, show 
the existence on both sides of a temper 
not very favorable to the public peace, 
and none the less disquieting that both in 
the press and in the Chamber the conser- 
vatives, who are so severe against any 
violence that comes from the Radicals, 
have made themselves the apologists of 
M. Fischer, and even talked of bringing 
him forward as a candidate in opposition 
to M. Roche. 

Those who represent the forces of the 
State, and especially the agents of the 
police, seem quite disconcerted by this 
anarchy in the ranks above them, and 
there seems to be a certain laxity in the 
pursuit of crime. It is frightful to see 
what a number of crimes have been com- 
mitted without its being possible to dis- 
cover the authors of them. The death of 
M. Barréme, the prefect of the Eure, who 
was murdered in a railway carriage a few 
leagues from Paris, and whose murderer 
has not yet been found, caused a particu- 
larly painful impression. People are call- 
ing out for the application of the law for 
the transportation of habitual criminals, 
but that application would be both costly 
and difficult. 

Nevertheless, we must have no exag- 
geration. The perfect quiet which has 
reigned amongst the working classes of 
the north, while Belgian workmen but a 
few leagues off were giving themselves up 
to unheard-of havoc and pillage, proves 
that the spirit of disorder is not strong 
enough to show itself in action unless 
evoked by some external influence. In 
spite of the sufferings of a very long and 
hard winter, accompanied by great scarc- 
ity of work, there has been no sign of 
disturbance in any of the great towns; 
and what we have to fear is not so much 
any violent shock as the prolongation and 
accentuation of a state of torpor, decrepi- 
tude, and slow disintegration. The revi- 
val of business may do much to restore 
the vital forces of the country; the forma- 
tion of a ministerial party, and the pres- 
ence at its head of a few men of real 
worth, might do more. M. de Freycinet, 
with all his gifts and his undeniable clev- 
erness, will never have the moral ascend- 
ency which would enable him to exercise 
a guiding influence. M. Ferry had a bet- 
ter chance of it, because he had clearer 
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the neglect of home affairs. Now, in the 
state of isolation in which France finds 
herself at present, it is hardly possible 
that any foreign policy should be a source 
of permanent national satisfaction. The 
accident of Lang Son was sufficient to 
overthrow M. Ferry; and the momentary 
triumph obtained by M. de Freycinet in 
the matter of Greek disarmament was re- 
duced to insignificance by the harshness 
with which the other powers insisted on 
the complete humiliation of Greece. Of 
course | think it a mistake and an impru- 
dence on the part of England to maintain 
this constant hostility towards France; I 
have already stated that in my opinion M. 
de Freycinet was wrong in supposing that 
he could lean on England, and that in 
attempting to form closer relations with 
her, he was but throwing her into the 
arms of Germany. The fact is there, ugly 
but unmistakable; France cannot count 
on the friendship of any power in Europe. 
Her foreign policy, therefore, must above 
all things be reserved and cautious, re- 
gardful of the rights and interests of all; 
while her chief occupation must be the 
improvement of her internal affairs. It is 
not a Mazarin she wants, but a Casimir 
Périer, to give stability and strength to 
her home administration and her national 
life. 

Turning over the three volumes which 
have already appeared of M. Thureau- 
Dangin’s remarkable work on the “ His- 
tory of the Monarchy of July” (Plon, 
Nourrit & Co.)—a work written in a 
strictly conservative spirit, but displaying 
much talent and a profound knowledge of 
the epoch with which it deals —one is 
struck by the astonishing rapidity with 
which at the beginning of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, Casimir Périer succeeded 
in reorganizing a country far more divided 
and distracted than the France of to-day. 
It is true that he had not to reckon with 
universal suffrage. But even now, if we 
had but a man of sufficient character and 
ability to command real confidence, the 
country would rally round him readily 
enough, for it is heartily weary of these 
fluctuations, and longs above all things 
for a time of tranquillity and peaceful in- 
dustry. 

After all, a review of the past rather 
tends to give courage and consolation. 
In spite of existing evils, the country finds 
itself to-day in the enjoyment of a large 
liberty ; it suffers from no acute and in- 


ideas and more force of character; but, | tolerable malady; and we may on the 
like M. de Freycinet, he occupied himself | whole, without relaxing our efforts to im- 


too exclusively with his foreign policy, to 


| prove our present condition, look back 
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with no feeling of regret on the vicissi- 
tudes through which we have passed dur- 
ing the last two centuries. Those vicissi- 
tudes have been very vividly set before 
our eyes in several recent publications. 
M. R. de Crévecceur has just edited the 
“Memoirs of Dufort, Comte de Ché- 
verny” (Plon), master of the ceremonies 
at the court of Louis XV., who, after hav- 
ing spent the whole time of the Revolution 
on his own estate at Chéverny, not with- 
out running the greatest risks, died under 
the empire. Nothing could be more en- 
tertaining or instructive than this record 
of the whole of a long life, told with ex- 
quisite simplicity, imperturbable good-hu- 
mor, and perfect candor. All the vices of 
the society of the ancien régime, its incur- 
able frivolity, its shameless extravagance, 
the absolutism of the court, the universal 
demoralization, are brought out with a 
distinctness not easily to be forgotten ; 
while the disorder, the ferocity, the stu- 
pidity of the revolutionary period is de- 
scribed with all the greater force because 
it is undiluted by declamation. Of course 
we see little here of the larger aspects of 
the Revolution; Chéverny shows us noth- 
ing but its influence on social life; but 
here on his own ground his testimony is 
invaluable. In the hitherto unpublished 
papers of Fauriel, which M. Lalanne edits 
under the title of * The Last Days of the 
Consulate ” (Lévy), we stand by the death- 
bed of the republic, and witness the in- 
auguration of the Napoleonic despotism, 
and are privy to the great conspiracy of 
which Cadoudal and Pichegru were the 
originators, and in which General Moreau 
was implicated. The narrative — unfor- 
tunately left unfinished by the author, but 
very ably completed by M. Lalanne — is 
written by a man of high character and 
intelligence, who describes with re- 
strained indignation, and sometimes with 
a vigor of stroke almost worthy of a Tac- 
itus, the arrogance and astuteness of the 
first consul, the servility of those who 
surrounded him, the secret plots by which 
Moreau was given up to justice, and the 
violent and iniquitous manner in which 
the trial was conducted. Partial as the 
evidence of Fauriel obviously is, the vo!- 
ume is a most valuable contribution to the 
history of the establishment of the em- 
pire. The * Souvenirs du Duc de Broglie” 
(Lévy) brings us fairly into the heart of 
the imperial epoch, and they do not lead 
us to regard it with any the more favor. 
M. de Broglie was auditor to the Council 
of State, and in this character he was 
sent first to Austria and then to Spain, 





to take part in the military administration 
of those countries, and afterwards to War- 
saw to assist the ambassador, the Abbé 
de Pradt. He served faithfully and as- 
siduously in the different posts entrusted 
to him; but he had no illusions as to the 
character of the emperor or the probable 
duration of the empire, and he passes 
judgment on Napoleon. his ministers, and 
his generals, with equal coolness and per- 
spicacity. His descriptions of the sittings 
of the Council of State, of Spain amidst 
the atrocities of guerilla warfare, of Aus- 
tria after Wagram, and of Poland at the 
moment of the Russian expedition, form 
admirable pages of history; his portraits 
of M. de Narbonne, M. de Pradt, M. 
d’Argenson, Benjamin Constant, and the 
Duke of Wellington, are—though his 
touch is somewhat dry and cold —re- 
markable for their truth and refinement. 
On the fall of the empire, M. de Broglie, 
then still a young man, found himself sud- 
denly raised to the Upper House, and 
called to take part in the trial of Marshal 
Ney. With that fine spirit of indepen- 
dence and that calm political judgment 
which always distinguished him, he re- 
sisted the blandishments of the Restora- 
tion, and had the courage to enter his 
almost solitary protest against the con- 
demnation of Ney. The touching ac- 
count given of the trial is the most dra- 
matic part of the volume — which, by the 
way, is only the first of a series. It stops 
at 1818, while the memoirs go on down to 
1830. 

The “ Souvenirs” of M. Legouvé (Het- 
zel) are not political, like those of the 
Duc de Broglie. They are exclusively 
literary and artistic, and they are delight- 
ful. M. Legouvé is seventy-nine, and in 
his long career he has known almost every 
man worth knowing in this century; and 
his memory is stocked with anecdotes and 
sayings and touches of character. The 
most delightful thing in him is his good 
nature, the faithfulness of his affections, 
his genuine pleasure in seeing the best 
side of men and things. He has had no 
enemies, and he has had some very warm 
friendships. In this first volume he tries 
to secure a just appreciation for the men 
he loved and admired in bygone days, and 
whom the present generation forgets or 
undervalues — Casimir Delavigne, Népo- 
mucéne Lemercier, Bouilly, Jouy, Ville- 
main, Béranger, and above all his own 
father. He ends with three most inter- 
esting chapters on Madame Malibran, 
Berlioz, and Eugéne Sue, all three of 
whom he knew intimately. 
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It seems almost impious, after speaking 
of works so serious and so high-toned as 
these of M. de Broglie and M. Legouvé, 
to mention the four volumes of “ Confes- 
sions” by M. Arséne Houssaye (Dentu), 
the most frivolous of our literary men, and 
the one whose autobiographical reminis- 
cences are the least to be trusted. Nev- 
ertheless, these volumes contain a very 
entertaining account of the Théatre Fran- 
gais while it was under his management, 
between 1849 and 1856; and a lively de- 
scription of the Romantic movement, and 
of the monde on l’on s'amuse, from 1840 
down to 1880. 

Alongside of these historical autobi- 
ographies we may mention some impor- 
tant works of history which have lately 
appeared. Among theseare M. Babeau’s 
very curious studies of private life under 
the ancien régime,—“La Village sous 
Ancien Régime,” and “ Les Artisans et 
les Domestiques d’autrefois ” (Perrin); 
M. Luce’s “ Jeanne d’Arc & Domrémy ” 
(Champion), an attempt to determine the 
moral and social atmosphere that gave 
rise to the vocation of the Maid; M. Chu- 
quet’s remarkable work on the “ First 
Prussian Invasion” (Cerf), in which the 
material and moral causes of the French 
victory in 1792 are analyzed with rare 
erudition and subtlety of insight; and 
finally, the third and fourth volumes of 
the Duc d’Aumale’s great “ History of 
the Princes of Condé” (Lévy). These 
volumes bring us down to the Fronde 
— that is to say, they contain the entire 
youth of the great Condé, the purest 
and most brilliant part of his life. The 
Duc d’Aumale, who has in his own ar- 
chives at Chantilly a rich store of un- 
published documents, and who, besides, 
has neglected no source of information 
whether in print or in manuscript, is rear- 
ing in this book a worthy monument to 
the princely house of which he is the 
heir. He cannot be expected to judge 
the princes of Condé with an absolutely 
unbiassed mind, or to paint them with a 
quite unfettered hand; but he relates their 
life and actions in good narrative style; 
his story has both vigor and dignity; it is 
at once exact and artistic, luminous, lofty, 
and persuasive; and on military matters 
he is exceptionally competent.to speak, 
And when he speaks of the great Condé 
he makes you feel that he himself is a son 
of the race. 

Passing from the field of history to that 
of literature and imagination, we find a 
good deal that is worthy of note in the 
publications of the last few months. First 





come some volumes of literary criticism, 
and articles republished from journals and 
reviews. M. Schérer, who stands alone 
to-day as the representative of the genera- 
tion of Sainte-Beuve, Gustave Planche, 
Montégut, and Paul de Saint-Victor, 
proves by a new volume of his “ Etudes 
de Littérature” that he has lost nothing 
of his old vigor of thought and style; but 
he opens his book with a preface which 
bears the imprint of profoundest melan- 
choly and of a desiccating scepticism. 
He laments that he feels himself no longer 
in harmony with the young writers of 
to-day, whom he finds destitute of either 
thought or feeling; and he exhibits, as 
the final result of the experience and re- 
flection of his whole life, the negation of 
everything which can be the source of 
thought or of feeling. Not only the ab- 
solute, not only ethics, not only progress 
is in his eyes an empty phrase ; humanity 
itself has no reality for him. A common 
nature creates between two human beings 
no reciprocal bond of duty or affection. 
But why complain of the cynicism of the 
rising generation, when you yourself aver 
that faith and hope are illusions? How 
can you be surprised that a generation 
which you yourself have robbed of all be- 
lief in spiritual things, in truths invisible, 
should fling itself either into so-called 
realism, the crudest imitation of nature, 
or into the mere dreams and phantasies 
of xstheticism? You have killed the 
spirit; you have left your votaries nothing 
to worship but matter and form; can you 
wonder that you have turned them into 
realists and virtuosi ? 

Besides M. Schérer, the literature of 
criticism reckons amongst our younger 
men three names already illustrious, and 
which I do not now mention for the first 
time — M. Brunetiére, M. Bourget, and M. 
J. Lemaitre. The first represents the clas- 
sical traditions of the literature of the sev- 
enteenth century, and follows, with more 
learning but with less charm, in the steps 
of M. Nisard; the second belongs rather 
to the school of Sainte-Beuve, though he 
aims less at acquainting us with the life 
and works of an author, and more at ana- 
lyzing his mind, tracking out the complex 
influences to which he was subjected, and 
interpreting the revelation he makes to us 
of the spirit of our own time; the third 
professes no doctrine, no method, no defi- 
nite object, but simply registers, in his 
own brilliant, exhilarating, delicious style, 
every impression of a singularly subtle 
literary sensibility. The mixture of a 
certain boyishness of spirit with plenty of 
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sound sense and solid information gives a 
very distinct and individual flavor to his 
critical articles. Each of these three re- 
viewers has published a volume of lit- 
erary miscellanies: that of M. Bruneti- 
ére* informs us, that of M. Bourget f 
makes us think, that of M. Lemaitreft 
delights us. 

In fiction we have three new works, all 
noteworthy in their different ways, and 
typical of the opposite tendencies of 
contemporary thought: M. O. Feuillet’s 
“La Morte,” M. P. Bourget’s “ Crime 
d’Amour,” and M. Zola’s “ L’CEuvre.” 
The first represents the imaginative and 
sentimental novel; the second, the ana- 
lytic; the third, the materialistic. The 
first is art, the second is philosophy, the 
third is science; which, however, is by no 
means the same thing as saying that there 
is no philosophy in * La Morte,” and no 
art in the “ Crime d’Amour.” 

To M. Feuillet the novel is no mere 
study of character or sketch of manners; 
it is a concerted movement, dramatic, in- 
teresting, alive with the play of passion. 
It not only gratifies our artistic sensibility ; 
it touches and overcomes us. Invention 
goes for a good deal in his work; his per- 
sonages are not unreal, but itis a typical 
reality ; it is reality idealized, and a little 
more than life-size; the representation of 
life and passion is subjected to certain 
considerations of taste, proportion, and 
propriety, tocertain exigencies of artistic 
composition. Now that the naturalistic 
school is turning fiction into a crude, 
brutal, and indiscriminate register of facts, 
there are not wanting those who accuse 
M. Feuillet of depicting conventional per- 
sonages and an imaginary life; and it is 
true that that is the danger to which his 
method is liable. But are we wrong in 
thinking it almost more important that a 
novel should give pleasure than that it 
should give information, and in holding 
that you cannot have durable, noble, and 
impressive work without subjecting your 
realities to a sort of artistic transfigura- 
tion? Reality thus transformed gains 
even in truthfulness, for its truths become 
general; and it assuredly gains in force, 
in clearness, and in the power of leaving 
some permanent impression on the mind. 
One scene in particular in this present 
story affords a fine instance of M. Feuil- 
let’s accurate conception and delicate tell- 
ing. He has to describe the operation of 
tracheotomy, performed on a little child, 

* Histoire et Littérature. Lévy. 


+ Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine. 
+ Les Contemporains. Oudin. 
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whose life is thus saved. A “naturalist” 
author would have heaped the story with 
revolting details, made us forget the tragic 
suspense of the parents in the elaborations 
of surgical skill, and choked emotion in 
mere sensation. M. Feuillet, with a few 
telling touches, sets the scene before our 
eyes; but it is the whole scene, emotion 
as well as attitude; and when we reach 
the end of the story we find he has not 
only gratified our literary taste, but moved 
us to the bottom of our hearts. To this 
elevated idea of art M. Feuillet adds a 
very keen faculty of observation, and a 
fine sense of the mutations of thought and 
manners. He wearies us with no barren 
repetition of old “motives;” he comes 
fresh to the study of fresh things and 
modern tendencies; and hence he has 
won as great a success in “ La Morte” as 
he did in “ Julia de Trécoeur” and * Mon- 
sieur de Camors.” His subject here is 
the marriage of a sceptical young man of 
the world to a pious girl, brought up in 
the country under the old influences ; and 
he describes the amazement and horror of 
the strict young wife whe» she finds her- 
self in the midst of the feminine society 
of Paris, where everything gives way to 
the fever of pleasure. Into the presence 
of this pure nature, sustained by its faith, 
he then brings another girl, of ardent and 


undisciplined character, brought up by 
her guardian, a learned physician, in all 
the doctrines of modern science, without 


any form of religious belief. The out- 
come of this training is the conviction 
that everything is permitted to the desires 
and inclinations of the individual, and that 
the law of life is, of course, the overthrow 
of the weak before the strong. Her piti- 
less logic leads her into crime, and her 
daring cynicism makes the husband of 
the dead Aliette repent too late of his 
passion for his second wife. The chief 
interest of the story lies in the contrast 
between the character of Sabine and that 
of her guardian, who has found in the 
self-same scientific doctrines the highest 
moral teaching. The devoted, disinter- 
ested, idealistic doctor is drawn with a 
master hand. M. Feuillet has sought to 
show how, while religious principles afford 
a real support for human weakness, scien- 
tific principles are neither moral nor im- 
moral in themselves, but may become, 
according to temperament and circum- 
stances, either an incentive to virtue or 
an excuse for vice. 

It is a moral problem, again, that M. 
Bourget essays to handle in his “Crime . 
d’Amour.” It is just the old everiasting 
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story of conjugal infidelity under one form 
more; and the moral of it is, that the 
lover first despises and then suspects the 
woman he has seduced, that she deterio- 
rates under his suspicions, and that finally 
the most efficacious of all restorative prin- 
ciples is to be found in the sentiment of 
pity. In the hands of such a psychologist 
as M. Bourget it is easy to imagine that 
the feelings of Héléne Chazel and M. de 
Querne are powerfully analyzed; what 
might have been less expected is the dra- 
matic force he shows in his principal 
scenes. His style, whichin spite of some 
rare qualities always had something a 
little abstruse and ultra-refined about it, 
has suddenly acquired force and frankness 
without losing any of its charm. But 
neither the creative inspiration of M. 
Bourget’s work, nor the talent which is 
manifest in every page of it, ought to close 
our eyes to its defects. More than once 
he shocks the reader by a needless coarse- 
ness of detail, or makes us breathe a 
heavy and morbid atmosphere; and al- 
though the analysis of feeling is conducted 
with marvellous skill and subtlety, yet the 
personages themselves are not complete, 
consistent, real persons. A pure, tender, 
disinterested nature, such as Héléne’s is 
represented to be, could not be capable 
of the base immorality attributed to her; 
nor is it likely that M. de Querne, who is 
described as a heartless worldling, should 
be capable of so noble a repentance at 
last. One would like to see the fine qual- 
ities of M. Bourget placed at the service 
of a larger and healthier conception of 
human life, and freed from that aroma 
of languid and sensual pessimism which 
withers them like the soft and poisonous 
air of a maremma. 

M. Zola’s ** Euvre”’ will take its place 
as one of the most remarkable of the Rou- 
gon-Macquart series. It reveals nothing 
new in M. Zola’s genius, but it accentu- 
ates all his qualities and all his defects. 
By nature and temperament M. Zola sees 
nothing but the outside of things and 
men; he makes no attempt at penetration 
of character ; and indeed, his system sup- 
presses character altogether, and finds in 
human actions nothing but the necessary 
result of foregoing physical conditions. 
This simplifies human life a good deal; 
but it also makes it a good deal less inter- 
esting. When it is a question of very 
simple and primitive natures, almost en- 
tirely subject to the dominion of brute 
instinct, like the miners in “ Germinal,” 
. the system may make shift to serve; but 
when it comes to describing artists it is 





curiously insufficient. But if M. Zola 
never penetrates to the heart, at any rate 
he sees with great intensity the surface, 
the form, the color; like an epic poet, 
he sees it all simplified and magnified ; 
and this epic faculty has been growing 
upon him for some time past, and leading 
him into a vein of apocalyptic hyperbole. 
Nothing could be more unwarranted than 
his pretence of exhibiting nature and 
facts just as they are. He sees them 
through a magnifying glass; and he sees 
only a few strong and salient features 
of them. His persons have but a sin- 
gle mood; they are not so much types, 
even, as mere symbols; and hence his 
whole work takes a symbolic character, 
In this new novel we have an unhappy 
artist, imperfectly gifted, who teaches the 
men of his generation how to paint the 
open air, yet cannot realize to his own 
satisfaction the vast and wild conception 
which is working in his brain. In spite 
of the tenderness and devotion of a woman 
who is wearing herself out in the effort to 
draw him away from the “ CEuvre ” which 


is killing him, he is overwhelmed at last, 


and hangs himself in despair. This con- 
flict between art and woman ends by tak- 
ing colossal proportions, and is described 
in the most magniloquent language. M. 
Zola combines something of the antique 
rhetorician with the romantic extrava- 
gance of Victor Hugo. Yet, with all his 
flagrant faults, one cannot help admiring 
the descriptive power he often evinces, 
the eloquence of some of the speeches, 
the massive force of the style. In this 
book M. Zola describes the artist world 
in which he lived in the days of his inti- 
macy with Manet; he has actually put 
himself on the scene under the name of 
Sandoz, painting himself in the most flat- 
tering colors, and putting into his own 
mouth all his artistic theories. We have, 
besides two or three painters, a musician, 
a sculptor, and a picture-dealer; we look 
in on the life of the studio, of the café, of 
the landscape-painter in the country, on 
the friendly réunion, and the opening of 
the Salon. The artist’s existence in all its 
aspects passes beneath our eyes; only, in 
accordance with the peculiar bent of M. 
Zola’s genius, it is more gross and miser- 
able and debauched than usual. To judge 
of Parisian artists in general from Ma- 
houdeau, Claude, and Faverolles, would 
be to go very far astray indeed. In read- 
ing M. Zola one is always divided between 
a feeling of admiration and a feeling of 
revolt. One is revolted by the narrow- 
ness and falsehood of his system, the 
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coarseness of his spirit, and the prodigious 
vanity he displays; while one cannot but 
admire so much force of conception, so 
much conscientious labor, and so rare a 
potency and splendor of style. 

But at this moment the growing popu- 
larity of the Russian novels is throwing 
all our own novelistsinto the shade. The 
Russians have indeed attained a much 
higher perfection than we have in the two 
qualities which are to-day the most es- 
teemed of all — the power of psychological 
analysis and the art of realistic represen- 
tation. They are the true realists; Zola, 
beside them, is but a romantic declaimer, 
a materialistic poet. Translations have 
just appeared of Tolstoi’s “Anna Kare- 
nina,” “ Katia,” “The Cossacks,” and 
‘*The Siege of Sebastopol ;” and of Dos- 
toievski’s ** Recollections of the House of 
the Dead.” ‘Anna Karenina” has come 
as a veritable revelation ; and one is forced 
to acknowledge that never among any 
people has human life in all its complexity, 
its misery, and its beauty been so faith- 
fully reproduced. 

We have indeed, along with Zola him- 
self, a disciple of his who is the better 
writer and the closer realist of the two — 
M. Guy de Maupassant; but he always 
selects a reality so mean and so dull as 
greatly to diminish both the difficulty 
and the interest of his work. His volume 
of stories, ‘* Monsieur Parent,” contains 
some admirable pages, which only make 
one regret the more that the author’s con- 
ception of life should be so degraded and 
miserable. M. Daudet, after the great 
success of his * Sapho,” first in print and 
then on the stage, has been amusing him- 
self with a piece of purely humorous work, 
full, like everything he does, of clever 
touches and bits of observation. “ Tar- 
tarin dans les Alpes ” is a sequel to “ Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon; ” and this time he is 
making fun, not so much of the southern 
braggadocio, as of the Swiss tourist and 
the climbing mania. It is an amusing 
book, which will soon find its way on to 
every drawing-room table. Some very 
original illustrations help to make it a 
capital book for a present. 

Poetry is suffering from the same dis- 
ease as fiction, and oscillates between 
brutal realism and the last refinements of 
zstheticism, when it does not sink —also 
like fiction — into sheer obscenity. M. 
Richepin aspires in poetry to the place 
M. Zola holds in prose. He has his qual- 
ities — he is fervid, copious, glowing; he 
has also his defects —a want of taste, of 
temperance, of delicacy. And he has no 





originality. In his new volume, “La 
Mer” he shows himself just what he was 
in his * Blasphémes ” —a- wonderfully 
clever versifier, an inexhaustible rhetori- 
cian, a most skilful manipulator of style; 
but the real poetic emotion is rare in the 
volume. A single page of Michelet’s “ La 
Mer” has more in it than all this big 
book, in which the sea is described under 
every possible aspect. Michelet has at 
once more poetry and more truth. We 
need say nothing of the “ Haute Ecole” 
of M. Naquet, nor of publications like 
** La Pieiade” and “ La Vogue,” in which 
our younger poets, MM. Vignier, Moréas, 
Roux, Dujardin, and Ghil, following in 
the steps of their elders, M. Verlaine and 
M. Mallarmé, vie with each other in ob- 
scurity and absurdity. But we are bound 
to say a word about Victor Hugo’s post- 
humous volume, “ Théatre en Liberté.” 
It contains a number of dramatic pieces, 
probably written by Victor Hugo not long 
ago for his own amusement in his leisure 
moments, and just to keep his hand in. 
He very wisely kept them in his portfolio; 
and his reputation will not gain by their 
being published. The least bad of these 
pieces is * The Grandmother ;” and it is 
said that M. Jules Claretie intends to pro- 
duce it at the Théatre Frangais. For the 
sake of Victor Hugo’s memory, he had 
better not. 

For we have reached the period of re- 
action which could not but succeed the 
fanatical and servile homage that sur- 
rounded the last years of that great man, 
It was inevitable; and we must submit 
for the time, while we await the hour 
when justice will be done him. The gen- 
ius of Victor Hugo is too real for us to 
have long to wait. But we are sorry for 
those who at this moment are bound by 
their position to praise him without re- 
serve. Itissaidthat M. Leconte de Lisle, 
who has been elected his successor in the 
French Academy, and whose severe and 
lofty intellect well deserves that honor, 
finds some difficulty in composing the 
necessary eulogium; and it is not to be 
wondered at. However, the author of the 
“Poémes Antiques” and the “ Poémes 
Barbares ” is a disciple of Victor Hugo in 
the matter of expression; he has been 
brought up in all the thought and science 
and philosophy of the day; he is himself 
a scholar, an historian, a philosopher; and 
he finds Victor Hugo a fanciful scholar, 
a doubtful historian, and a_ superficial 
thinker. He cannot say it; but how is he 
to conceal it? M. Renan had to face the — 
same difficulty in preparing his piece, 
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“ 1802,” for the Théatre Frangais on Vic- 
tor Hugo’s birthday; but he got out of it 
very cleverly by a dialogue of the dead, in 
which Corneille, Boileau, Racine, Diderot, 
and Voltaire crave for the nineteenth cen- 
tury a poet who should combine all the 
forms of genius —lyric, epic, and dra- 
matic —and should, besides, be a lover 
of men; and their prayer is granted in the 
birth of Victor Hugo. It was observed, 
moreover, that at the revival of ** Marion 
Delorme” at the Porte Saint Martin the 
public seemed to be more impressed with 
the faults of the piece than with its 
beauties. 

Meanwhile, Shakespeare is more ad- 
mired than ever, and his verses are re- 
ceived at the theatre with bursts of en- 
thusiasm. Sarah Bernhardt has obtained 
one of her greatest successes ina new 
translation of “* Hamlet;” and the Théa- 
tre Frangais is preparing to put the same 
play on the boards. At the Odéon the 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” translated 
by Paul Meurice, has been magnificently 
mounted, with Mendelssohn’s music. Un- 
der the able and intelligent management 
of M. Porel, the Odéon is freely opened 
to literary experiment; and M. Dor- 


chain has contributed a charming comedy, 
“Conte d’Avril,” freely imitated from 
Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night,” and bear- 


ing tokens of a true dramatic instinct, 
while it is written in the gayest, the most 
genial, the most natural poetic style. It 
is also at the Odéon that. M. Coppée has 
produced his drama of “ The Jacobites,” 
which has not shared the success of 
* Severo Torelli,” but which, nevertheless, 
is still a better play. The story turns on 
the Scotch expedition of Charles Edward, 
and the heroine, Marie, is the young 
daughter of an old and loyal bard. She 
personifies Scotland. She sacrifices her 
reputation to save the Pretender, who has 
been brought to the verge of ruin by an 
intrigue with Lady Fingal; and she dies 
at the moment when the vanquished 
prince, reduced to the uttermost distress, 
is flying from the kingdom he has failed 
to recover. The touching part of Marie 
has served as an occasion for the début 
of Mile. Weber, a young lady in whom, 
on the very first night of * The Jacob- 
ites,” the audience greeted a successor of 
Rachel. 

Alongside of these two poetic plays, one 
so charming and the other so fine, we 
have had two comedies, both by masters 
of the drama, and each of which has as 
its groundwork a very interesting moral 
problem: M. Sardou’s “ Georgette” at 
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the Vaudeville, and M. Feuillet’s “Cha- 
millac” at the Thé&tre Frangais. The 
problem offered by “ Georgette” is this: 
Given a young man with very close family 
ties — parents and a sister to whom he is 
much attached, can he marry the daughter 
of a woman whose past errors have made 
it impossible for her to have relations 
with his family? M. Sardou answers 
no. Georgette (whose part is played by 
a rising star, Mlle. Brandés) loves her 
mother, and will not and must not break 
with her; and thus, poor child, the very 
generosity of her nature compels her to 
sacrifice her love. Severe as the sen- 
tence may be, we think it is consonant 
with the ordinary rules of social morality. 
M. Feuillet, on the other hand, pleads in- 
dulgence for a case in which the world is 
generally still more severe. Chamillac, 
at the very outset of his military career, 
has, in a moment of desperation caused 
by losses at the gaming-table, committed 
a theft which is instantly discovered. His 
colonel, who is the injured party, agrees 
to save him from exposure; and after 
courting death in battle and getting him- 
self riddled with wounds, he comes into 
an inheritance and quits the army, vowing 
himself to works of mercy and to the res- 
toration of transgressors generally. He 
meets in society the widowed daughter of 
his old colonel, Madame de Tryas; he 
falls in love with her, but he feels that 
there is an abyss between them; and 
when she asks him why he shuns her, he 
answers by a full confession of his fault. 
Whereupon the colonel himself, overcome 
by so convincing a proof of repentance, 
places his daughter’s hand in that of Cha- 
millac. The plot is bold, and some of the 
critics take exception to it. For myself, 
I think it both new and good; and I ad- 
mire the happy audacity with which M. 
Feuillet, after a long career of repeated 
successes, renews his youth, and shows 
himself at sixty a vigorous young author. 
One may find fault in * Chamillac” with 
the somewhat disjointed manner in which 
the action is conducted. This comes from 
the drama itself being mixed up with 
some comic by-play, in which the visits 
of great ladies to fashionable painters, and 
the frivolity and insincerity of fashionable 
almsgiving, are very cleverly taken off. 
None the less, “ Chamillac” is a very in- 
teresting play, and one which sets you 
thinking. That is no small merit. 

The opera has not been giving us much 
that is new. M. Massenet’s * Cid” keeps 
its place very honorably at the Grand 
Opéra by the side of * Le Roi de Lahore,” 
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which, however, is still his masterpiece; 
and M. Widor, already known by his 
charming ballet “ La Korrigane,” shows 
real dramatic qualities in ‘* Maitre Am- 
bros” at the Opéra Comique. But what 
the musical world has really been think- 
ing about this winter is not new operas, 
nor the performance of M. d’Indy’s sym- 
phonic poem of * La Cloche” at the Con- 
cert Colonne, nor even Liszt’s Mass at 
St. Eustache, or Rubinstein’s admirable 
piano concerts ; it has been the question 
of “Lohengrin.” Is “ Lohengrin ” to be 
performed in Paris, or is it not? M. 
Carvalho wanted to give it at the Opéra 
Comique; and the Wagnerians, who are 
steadily increasing in number, were rejoic- 
ing at the prospect, when a cabal was 
formed, composed of jealous native mu- 
sicians, of patriots more ardent than intel- 
ligent, who could not forget Wagner’s 
hatred of France, and more particularly of 
people who like to make a noise and hear 
their own voices. To such purpose have 
they made them heard, that M. Carvalho 
has taken fright, and, to the great vexation 
of all true lovers of music, if Lohengrin” 
is not to be performed. It is but a “post- 
ponement; but it is a pity that the intoler- 
ance of a petty minority should be allowed 
to deprive the majority of the public of an 
artistic treat. 


The musical season is now over, and 
the exhibition season in full swing. From 
March to June we are literally overrun 
with pictures, and one must needs have 
good eyes and good legs to go and see 


them all. The Cercles this year are more 
commonplace than usual; the black and 
white is encumbered this season, as last, 
with far too much vaiueless work; but the 
water-colors and crayons keep up their 
deserved popularity. At the water-colors 
we found, along with the old members of 
the society who still remain the masters 
of the craft— Harpignies, Yon, Zuber, 
and Heilbuth — the eccentric but remark- 
able drawings of M. Besnard, a daring 
draughtsman and delicate colorist, who 
unhappily tries to force attention by wil- 
ful oddity. He had also some bits at the 
crayon exhibition which showed marvele 
lous modelling. M. Boutet de Moavel’s 
episodes of child life, done in flat tints, 
showed a charming combination of zaiveté 
and original humor. Among the crayons, 
M. E. Lévy always leads in portraiture; 
but M. Yon equals in his landscapes the 
finest work of Heilbuth; while the land- 
scapes of M. Lhermitte show his usual 
qualities of vigor, solidity, and rustic ve- 
racity. M. Adam’s touch has the same 
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poetic grace whether he works in crayon, 
in water-color, or in oil. 

Then come the private exhibitions. M. 
Launette, the publisher of the “ Monde 
des Oiseaux,” with text by A. Theuriet, 
and illustrations taken by an admirable 
process of chromo-photography from 
drawings by Giacomelli, has been exhib- 
iting the original water-colors of which 
these are the reproduction. Seeing them 
here all together, one is the better able to 
judge of the rare qualities — whether in 
draughtsmanship, in color, or in decora- 
tive taste — of this really original artist, 
who has been the first to represent in all 
its vivacity and grace and brilliancy the 
universe of birds and flowers. He has 
interpreted the faces of the birds, and he 
has got at their soul. 

MM. Boussod and Valadon are exhibit- 
ing, from time to time, the fine water- 
colors which M. Detaille is doing for that 
great work the “ Armée Frangaise,” and 
which are being reproduced by a process 
analogous to that of M. Launette. M. 
Munckaczy kept out of the Salon as usual, 
and had his own private exhibition at M. 
Sedelmeyer’s along with other painters 
who usually exhibit there — M. Brozik, a 
vigorous portraitist and historical painter ; 
M. Tito Lessi, an Italian disciple of Meis- 
sonnier; and MM. Pettenkofen and Jettel, 
both exquisite landscape-painters. Munc- 
kaczy has abandoned religious art this 
year, and painted the scene at the death 
of Mozart, where the great composer, 
leaning back in his armchair, listens to 
the rehearsal of his * Requiem.” This pic- 
ture, like its predecessors, was ushered in 
amidst a perfect largesse of declamation. 
M. Munckaczy had shown it in the first 
instance at his own studio, and by invita- 
tion; and during this private view the 
“ Requiem ” itself was being performed by 
an unseen orchestra. This mse-en-scéne 
annoyed the critics, and they were severe 
on the new work. Without rivalling the 
“Milton ” or the “ Christ before Pilate,” 
it seems to have M. Munckaczy’s usual 
merits, his force of coloring, his striking 
attitudes and original types. Unfortu- 
nately the color is obtained by an abuse 
of bitumen, In twenty years the pictures 
will have turned black, and lost three 
parts of their value. 

Besides these, we find in the Rue Scribe 
a collection of interiors by Bonvin, one of 
the most remarkable painters of our time 
in this department — simple, serious, and 
solid. At the Galérie G. Petit a three 
days’ exhibition was held of the works left 
by M. A. de Neuville, which prove him to 
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have been not only a spirited and pictur- 
esque painter of martial scenes, but a 
Jandscapist of the first order, always ex- 
cellent in color and refined in rendering. 
At the Ecole des Beaux Arts there is a 
large collection of the pictures, portraits, 
designs, and water-colors of P. Baudry, 
who was taken from us a few months ago 
in the plenitude of his genius. The pecul- 
iar merit of Baudry is the way in which 
he unites an ideal of beauty conceived 
under the inspiration of the antique and 
the Renaissance with a great deal of very 
modern feeling. He is at once classical 
and revolutionary; he had studied all the 
traditions of the ancients, and was in 
sympathy with all the innovations of the 
moderns. You trace in him at the same 
time the influence of Leonardo and of 
Manet, that of Courbet and that of Titian. 
This is the secret of his originality; it is 
also the reason of his defects —of some- 
thing of hesitancy, or even contradiction, 
which may be noticed in some of his 
works. One questions whether he was not 
a little too learned — had not stayed a little 
too long, at any rate, in the company of 
the old masters; and whether also he was 
not a little too eager in the pursuit of the 
best, too ready to improve by modifying, 
too quick to admire and imitate the good 
in others. But nothing can be more inter- 


esting than the evolutions of this genius, 
ever in motion, who passes on from purely 
classic subjects, like the burying of a 
vestal, to such works as “ La Vogue” and 
the decorations for the Opéra; and from 
neutral portraits in greys and browns to 
portraits more luminous than those of 


any impressionist. In portraiture Baudry 
stands alone with Ricard at the head of 
the French school in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Nowhere is the influence of the impres- 
sionist school —the school of the open 
air—more striking than in this year’s 
Salon. “Light, more light!” is the cry 
of our modern painters, as of the dying 
Goethe. And we do not complain so long 
as they keep within bounds, and do not 
altogether lose the shadows, the chiaro- 
scuro, the contrasts which are the charm 
of nature, and without which form would 
be impossible. It must be recognized, 
moreover, that real progress is being made 
in truth of tone and precision of effect, 
that art has become more simple and more 
sincere, even if it is also less imaginative 
and less rich in ideas. 

The most remarkable work in the Salon 
is the great decorative painting which M. 
Puvis de Chavannes has executed for the 
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city of Lyons. It is composed of three 
parts: the centre is a lovely landscape 
showing the confluence of two rivers, and 
with two allegorical figures, the Rhone 
and the Saéne; the left compartment con- 
tains a number of women in antique cos- 
tume, grouped in various attitudes on the 
hill slope, while in the distance white 
cavaliers ride by along the shores of a gulf 
bathed by the azure sea. This panel is 
called * Vision Antique.” The other side 
shows the interior of a Florentine cloister, 
where a painter is at work on a fresco, 
This scene is entitled * Inspiration Chré- 
tienne.” Notwithstanding the somewhat 
grotesque forms which M. Puvisde Cha- 
vannes sometimes gives to his women, the 
triptych, taken as a whole, has unrivalled 
grace, dignity, and even grandeur. You 
feel yourself in the presence of a true 
artistic inspiration, and you bring away 
with you a vision of beauty. This noble 
creation leaves far behind it the decora- 
tive paintings — also remarkable in their 
various ways—of MM. Humbert, Co- 
merre, Montenard, and De Liphard. 

Historical painting is badly represented 
this year. The “Justinian ” and the “ Ju- 
dith”” of M. B. Constant, in spite of their 
fine qualities of color, are cold and insipid. 
M. Rochegrosse’s * Nebuchadnezzar ” is 
a heavy tall, after two great successes, 
To find a really interesting historical com- 
position you must go to the designs, and 
see M. O. Merson’s studies for windows. 
The “ Torquemada ” of M. J. P. Laurens, 
however, has boldness and character; the 
* Battle of Champaubert,” by M. le Blant, 
is full of life and movement; and M. de 
Rixen’s “ Don Juan ”. is a touching com- 
position. 

But the historical pictures are few. 
Our artists have been attracted rather by 
modern subjects and the study of the nude. 
The majority of these figure studies are 
ugly, commonplace, or indecent ; but there 
is one among them which very nearly 
compels you to pronounce it a master- 
piece. This is a reclining figure in the 
foreground of a landscape by M. Raphael 
Collin. It is hardly possible to imagine 
purer and daintier outline, or more refined 
and harmonious coloring; and yet the im- 
pression it leaves is rather that of the 
exquisite than of the beautiful. It lacks 
the nobleness of form and attisude which 
is never wanting to the women of Baudry, 
and which clothes them with chastity. 

As instances of genre painting, 1 may 
notice M. Brouillet’s well-composed and 
forcibly executed * Paysan Blessé;” two 
| admirable studies by M. Pelez, one of a 
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beggar boy, and the other of a woman 
swooning —this last a fine exampie for 
its modelling of form; and, finally, the 
“Déjefiner d’'Amis” of M. Cormon, a 
picture scintillating with force and anima- 
tion, by a painter who has hitherto accus- 
tomed us to nothing but grave historical 
scenes. 

In the “ Gofiter” of Juies Breton, and 
the “* Retour du Travail ” of Edelfelt, we 
have carefully sudied figures associated 
with important landscape —in the one 
case a plain of Picardy, in the other a 
lakeside in Sweden. M. Breton in warm 
and luminous tones, M. Edelfelt in gray 
and silver, have given us each a faithful 
transcript from nature, which leaves an 
impression at once of strength and sweet- 
ness. 

Amongst the landscapes we noticed 
especially the * Forét”’ of M. Bernier, the 
sheep of M. Zuber, the “ Plaine” of M. 
Binet, the pictures of MM. Pelouze, Japy, 
and Pointelin, the drawings of M. Lher- 
mitte, and last, and most of all, the Nor- 
wegian landscapes of M. Normann, which 
stand out amongst all others of their kind 
in the room, and eclipse them all by their 
force, their color, their relief. Amongst 


the sea-pieces, M. Courant’s picture of 
fishing-boats in the estuary of the Seine 


seems to me the most remarkable. One 
feels in it the fresh and large sensation 
of the sea. 

The portraits are, as always, one of the 
most interesting parts of the Salon. Here, 
again, one of the first piaces is due to M. 
Edelfelt, whose portrait of M. Pasteur in 
his laboratory is at once harmonious and 
profound: He has put into the face of the 
biologist, whose eyes are fixed upon a 
phial, the look of powerful and sustained 
attention and of deep reflection which 
marks the man who is wrestling with na 
ture that he may snatch her secret from 
her; and in the rugged features of M. 
Pasteur he has happily caught the expres- 
sion of earnestness and solid goodness 
of heart, which make their beauty. M. 
Bonnat, with all his powers as a painter, 
has not succeeded in getting a similar 
effect out of the same subject. 

M. Delaunay has given us two portraits 
of surpassing vigor; M. Dubois an exqui- 
sitely graceful female head; M. Lefebvre 
a portrait of a young woman — one of his 
best; M. Fantin-Latour a fine portrait of 
aman; M. Friant’s portrait of a woman 
promises us a painter of the first rank in 
the future; and finally, M. Cabanel, who 
has seemed for some years past to be de- 
clining in power, has suddenly reinstated 
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himself by a master stroke. Never before 
has he reached such a height as in this 
admirable portrait of the foundress of the 
order of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Nor must we omit to notice the two 
pictures of M. Ary Renan, the son of the 
great author. These compositions, which 
are an attempt at the revival of the Ori- 
ental antique, have in them nothing of 
reality; they are symphonies in blue and 
white and red, as fantastic as any of 
Blake’s or Rossetti’s ; and yet they have 
an indisputable charm and poetry. 

We should not be giving a faithful ac- 
count of the movement of thought during 
the last few months if we failed to mention 
the scandal produced by M. Drumont and 
his “ La France Juive,” which has already 
cost him two duels and two sword wounds. 
This tedious allegation in two volumes is 
a tissue of insults and calumnies of every 
sort against Jews, Protestants, and free- 
thinkers. It would be possible to write 
a very interesting and curious book on 
the part played by the Jews in modern 
society, on the character they derive from 
their origin and history, on their peculiar 
virtues and essential defects. Instead of 
this, M. Drumont has put together, with- 
out the pretence of wit or the slightest 
regard for veracity, an incoherent mass of 
anecdotes, most of which are either false 
or falsified in the telling; and he adds 
the most impudent incitements to murder 
and pillage. According to him, the so- 
lution of our social problems is to be 
found in (so to speak) sacking the Jews’ 
quarter. This is childish; it is insane; 
but it is also odious. He has, unfortu- 
nately, got what he wanted —a scandal 
bad enough to sell twelve editions of his 
book in a month. P 

By way of consoling ourselves after 
this disheartening spectacle, we may turn 
our eyes to the laboratory in the Rue 
d’Ulm, where M. Pasteur continues with 
unabated success his inoculations for hy- 
drophobia. Of course the truth of his 
system as applied to hydrophobia is not 
yet scientifically established. Weare still 
in the empirical stage. But the fact that 
more than a thousand persons bitten by 
mad dogs or wolves have been subjected 
to his treatment, and that out of that num- 
ber only five have died, three of them from 
the bite of wolves, seems to place the 
efficacy of the method practically beyond 
doubt. The most conclusive fact is the 
immunity, so far, of sixteen out of the 
nineteen wolf-bitten Russians ftom Smo- 
lensk, since it is well known that a mad 
wolf’s bite is almost invariably mortal. 
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An immense subscription has been start- 
ed for a Pasteur Institute in Paris, which 
shall be at once a hospital for persons 
bitten by mad beasts and a scientific 
establishment for the study and develop- 
ment of the germ theory. M. Verneuil 
will there carry on by the side of M. 
Pasteur his investigations into the causes 
and the cure of phthisis. This is a truly 
noble and encouraging spectacle, and one 
which may help us to forget many of the 
sadder aspects of our modern civilization. 
G. Monon. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE LAIRD OF REDGAUNTLET. 


A FAMOUS critic has reminded us that 
it is often useful to turn from the contem- 
plation of the great figures of the past to 
others of less power and fame, but still 
capable, each after its light, of teaching 
us something, if only we know how to 
get at it, and howto use it. Leaving their 
educational value alone for the moment, 
there is certainly some entertainment to 
be got from these occasional rambles 
through the by-paths and bridle-roads of 
history, and some refreshment, too. The 
eye, says the poet, grows weary with too 
much gazing on the great. How often, 
strolling perhaps somewhat listlessly 
through the spacious portrait-galleries of 
the past, how often one pauses with a 
fresh sense of interest before some un- 
familiar figure, blurred by time and unre- 
corded in the catalogue, peeping with 
something, as one fancies, of an apolo- 
getic air from out the gorgeous crowd 
around it, kings and statesmen, priests 
and soldiers, men of letters and men of 
affairs, 


Stately dames, like queens attended, knights 
who wore the Fleece of Gold, 


“ Bow thy head to a great man,” counsels 
the wise son of Sirach; but a smaller 
man will sometimes prove the better com- 
pany. 

The figure we have in our eye cannot 
certainly be called good company in the 
sense commonly given to the phrase by 
parents and guardians. He was, indeed, 
found extremely bad company by most 
who had dealings with him. His educa- 
tional value for us is slight; though no 
doubt the familiar, but always instructive, 
moral of the inevitable punishment of 
the wicked might be re-pointed from his 
tale, and indirectly he might furnish a 
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text for a discourse on the ways of his- 
torians. But he was on his own stage 
and in his own time a considerable fig 
ure, though the general memory of his 
performances has been almost eclipsed 
by those of a more illustrious contem- 
porary, to whom, indeed, many of the 
former are now attributed ; for history — 
or, rather, an historian, which is not 
always the same thing — acting possibly 
on the principle that to him who hath 
more shall be given, has assigned to 
John Graham of Claverhouse many of the 
acts and much of the obloquy that belong 
by right to Sir Robert Grierson of Lag. 

And Grierson has another interest for 
us, of a more romantic and, historically, 
less disreputable kind. It was in a tra- 
dition current about him in the early 
years of this century, and still, or till very 
lately, lingering: in the western lowlands 
of Scotland, that Sir Walter Scott found 
the materials for that incomparable tale 
with which Wandering Willie beguiles the 
way to Brokenburn-foot. And it was an- 
other of the family who sat (unconsciously, 
let us hope, for the artist’s sake) for the 
portrait of the elder Redgauntlet, the 
rugged and dangerous Herries of Bir- 
renswork. Sir Robert Grierson, fifth 
baronet, commonly known as old Ro. 
Grierson, from his signature, so strangely 
like that of the old laird’s, was an ac- 
quaintance of Scott’s. He had been a 
soldier, but retired early from the ser- 
vice, and lived, it is said, to draw his 
half-pay as a lieutenant for more than three 
quarters of acentury. A well-mannered, 
not unkindly man at ordinary times, he 
was subject to violent fits of temper, and 
in those fits the horseshoe, the mark of 
all the Redgauntlet race, is said to have 
come out with fatal clearness on his fore- 
head. He survived Scott seven years, 
dying in 1839 at the patriarchal age of 
one hundred and two. 

The records of the grim old hero of the 
blind fiddler’s tale and of his line, all of 
course staunch Jacobites to a man, the 
facts of history and the fancies of tradi- 
tion, have been gathered and preserved 
for us by the industry of Colonel Fergus- 
son.* He has before now done good 
work this way, which will be remembered, 
let us trust, to his credit some day (if such 
be ever destined to dawn) when our coun- 
trymen have leisure again and inclination 
to concern themselves with other affairs 


* The Laird of Lag, a Life Sketch, by Lieutenant 
Colonel Alexander Fergusson, Author of * Henry 
Erskine and his Kinsfolk,’’ ** Mrs. Calderwood’s Lete 
ters,’ etc. Edinburgh, 1886. 
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than those of the passing hour. Mean- 
while we may be content to imagine him, 
as he, no doubt, is content to be, a second 
Monkbarns, rejoicing in his “ancient 
peaceful quiet dust,” even though, unlike 
that amiable but hasty old gentleman, he 
find none to care about disturbing it. In 
one way, at any rate, he is shrewder than 
Monkbarns. Antiquary though he be, he 
cherishes no illusions about Aiken Drum’s 
lang ladle; and, warned possibly by his 
forerunner’s disappointment, is careful to 
publish no tract till he has “ examined the 
thing to the bottom.” 

Robert Grierson of Lag, the first baro- 
net of the name, was the son of William 
Grierson of Barquhar, the second son of 
Sir Robert Grierson, knight, of Lag. His 
cousin Robert dying while yet a minor, he 
succeeded to the estates in 1669. The 
family had held land in Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway since the fifteenth century. One 
of them had been wounded at Sauchie- 
burn, fighting probably against his king, 
and another had died by the side of his 
king at Flodden. At the close of the six- 
teenth century a Lag had ridden with the 
Maxwells on that fatal day when their 
chief, the great Lord of Nithsdale and 
warden of the western marches, tried 
conclusions with the “ gentle” Johnstones 
of Annandale on the sands of Dryffe.* 
Eariy in the seventeenth century the name 
of Grierson appears in the list of commis- 
sioners of both nations appointed by 
James to keep the peace on the borders; 
ahd this Sir Robert was the grandfather 
of the old laird of Lag whose story Colo- 
nel Fergusson has written for us. 

Lag first finds a place in history by the 
side of Claverhouse. At the close of the 
year 1678 the latter had returned to Scot- 
land, and had at once been appointed to 
one of the three regiments of dragoons 
then newly raised in the western shires. 
The wild Westland Whigs, as the Cove- 
nanters were then popularly styled in 
Edinburgh, had fairly turned to bay at 
last. The gentler measures with which 
Charles, shocked into a momentary sense 
of pity, had sought to atone for the brutal 
punishment of the Pentiand rising, had 
come too late. The savage burst of per- 
secution, into which the years of vague 
bullying following the Restoration had 
then burst, had goaded the stubborn sons 


.* See the fine old ballad of “ Lord Maxwell’s Good- 
night. 
* Adieu! Drumlanrig, false wert aye, 
And Closeburn in a band! 
The Laird of Lag frae my father that fled 
When the Johnstone struck off his hand!” 
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of the old Remonstrants of the Mauchline 
Convention into a fury as wild and unrea- 
soning as that of their persecutors. Every 
fresh concession, or offer of concession, 
was regarded as only designed to open a 
way for fresh possibilities of persecution, 
as a snare set to catch bodies as well as 
souls. The gentle Leighton and his “ cu- 
rates ” were regarded with almost as much 
detestation as the apostate Sharp and the 
ruffians of Dalziel. The refusal of the 
gentry of Renfrew and Ayrshire to give 
bail that their servants and tenants should 
abstain from all dealings with intercom- 
muned persons, as well as from personal 
attendance on conventicles, gave Lauder- 
dale the opportunity which many began 
then to suspect he had been doing his 
best to make. The west was declared in 
a state of insurrection. An Irish force 
was assembled at Belfast, an English 
force was marched to the border; but 
better tools were found nearer to hand. 
Eight thousand savages—for as such 
the Highlanders were then commonly re- 
garded, their employment, as was that 
also of the Irish kernes, being indeed no- 
toriously contrary to the rules of war — 
were let loose on the refractory districts. 
The effect was, perhaps, not all that had 
been anticipated, for only one life, it is 
said, was lost, and that the life of a High- 
lander. But during two months these ma- 
rauders lived at free quarters on friend 
and foe alike, and when at last even the 
Council saw that it was expedient to get 
rid of them, they returned to their own 
country laden with spoil such as they had 
never dreamed of, and of the use of which 
they were as ignorant as a Red Indian 
or a negro. 

The skirmish at Drumclog was, how- 
ever, the real beginning of the rebellion. 
Lag was not present on that day, but he 
had already met Claverhouse., A few days 
before the end of the previous year that 
officer had been summoned by the regular 
clergy (who were as bitter against the 
Whigs as Lag himself or Lauderdale) to 
demolish a meeting-house which had been 
raised by the charity of certain ladies at 
the western end of the bridge of Dumfries. 
He had declined, on the plea that his or- 
ders confined him to Dumfries and An- 
nandale, and had sent to Linlithgow, then 
commander-in-chief of the royal forces in 
Scotland, for further instructions. Lag, 
who held authority as a principal land- 
holder in those parts, besides being a dep- 
uty sheriff in Wigtownshire, was accord- 
ingly sent to the scene, and under his 
supervision the offending conventicle, “a 
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good large house, of about sixty foot of 
length, and betwixt twenty and thirty 
broad,” was quickly demolished. 

During the terrible summer of 1679, 
which saw the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell Bridge, and the murder of Magus 
Muir, we get no certain glimpse of Lag. 
But from the Dumfries Council minutes, 
and from Claverhouse’s letters, it is clear 
that he was proving himself an active 
magistrate. He opened a military court 
of justice at Kirkcudbright, of which shire 
he was then steward in conjunction with 
Claverhouse, and another in the parish 
church of Carsphairn, for the purpose of 
enforcing the Test Act of 1681, and the 
Act of 1683, which made owning the Cove- 
nant and unsatisfactory answers concern- 
ing the matters of Bothwell Bridge and 
Sharp’s murder capital offences, ad or- 
dered that all sentences of death were to 
be executed within three hours of the ver- 
dict. Two years later followed a fresh 
Declaration from the Cameronians,* 
which was met in turn by the Abjuration 
Oath, which conferred a certificate of loy- 
alty on all who took it, and instant death 
on all who refused it. The next three 
years, the three years of James’s reign, 
were for long known io Scotland as “ the 
killing time.” Among the foremost of 
those who perished at this time was Baillie 


of Jerviswood, one of the victims of Fer- 


gusson “the Plotter,” a man, as Burnet 


has described him, “of many parts and 
still more virtues,” who was undoubtedly 
in sympathy with Argyle and the refugees 
in Holland, but was, as every one knew 
well, the last of men to have had any share 
in the plots either of the Rye House or 
the assassination. He was, however, 
tried, convicted, and executed on evidence 
which, to borrow the words of Halifax on 
a similar occasion, was not sufficient to 
hang adogon. Another of the sufferers, 
though he was allowed to keep his head 


* This body, the Extreme Left of the Covenanters, 
received its name from Richard Cameron. Its first 
public act was the proclamation known as the Sanquhar 
Deciaration, from having been nailed to the market 
cross of that town on the twenty-second of June, 1680. 
A month later they were defeated by Bruce of Earlshall, 
Claverhouse’s lieutenant, at Aird’s Moss in Ayrshire. 
Cameron was killed in the struggle, and Hackston of 
Rathillet, one of Sharp’s murderers, taken prisoner, 
and executed in circumstances of great cruelty at Edin- 
burgh. Donald Cargill became then the leader of the 
party, and in the autumn of that year he publicly pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication against the king, 
the Duke of York, Monmouth, Lauderdale, and certain 
others in authority. Not long afterwards he, too, 
shared Hackston’s fate, and Renwick was then ad- 
vanced to the perilous position of chief of the Hill-men 
or Society men, as the Cameronians were indifferently 
called. He was one of the last victims of “ the killing 
time,” being executed but a few months before James 
fled from England. 
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at the expense of his estate, was Sir Wil- 
liam Scott of Harden, one of the ances- 
tors of the author of “ Old Mortality ” and 
“ Redgauntlet.” James, who in 1681 had 
succeeded Lauderdale in the administra- 
tion of Scotch affairs, when summoned to 
England by the illness of the king, had 
declared that “ there would never be peace 
in Scotland till-the whole of the country 
south of the Forth was turned into a hunt- 
ing-ground.” His agents were certainly 
doing their best to verify the royal judg- 
ment. 

And among them none at this time was 
more active than Lag. One of Lauder- 
dale’s first acts on his appointment as 
lord high commissioner in 1669 had been 
to give to the local militia, which had at 
the Restoration taken the place of the 
royal troops, all the duties and privileges 
of a standing army. In 1678, when it was 
found necessary to send fresh troops into 
the western shires, this militia was em- 
bodied, under its local leaders, with the 
royal forces, and according to the histo- 
rians of the Covenanters it was the men 
under the immediate command of Lag 
who indulged in the peculiar practices 
ascribed by Macaulay to Claverhouse’s 
dragoons. In a passage familiar to every 
one he has described them as relieving 
their hours of duty by revels in which 
they mocked the torments of hell, calling 
each other by the names of devils and 
damned souls. For this information he 
has quoted the authority of Wodrow, but 
the sense of Wodrow’s words, as must 
have been perfectly clear to Macaulay, 
points to the militia of Lag rather than to 
the regulars of Claverhouse as the heroes 
of this startling form of relaxation, And 
in a work a little later than Wodrow’s, but 
very similar in style and of about equal 
trustworthiness, in the “ Biographia Scoti- 
cana” of John Howie, Lag, who figures 
as “a prime hero for the promoting of 
Satan’s kingdom,” is directly named as 
the chief performer in these revels. 
“Such,” it is said, “was their audacious 
impiety, that he, with the rest of his boon 
companions and persecutors, would, over 
their drunken bowls, feign themselves 
devils and those whom they supposed in 
hell, and then whip one another, as a jest 
upon that place of torment.” And then 
the pious biographer goes on to give, in 
the remarkably straightforward language 
of his class and time, other particulars of 
Lag’s life and habits, which it is neither 
necessary nor convenient to quote. Asa 
matter of fact there seems no reason to 
suppose that Lag was pre-eminent among 
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his fellows for an evil life and conversa- 
tion, though there is a story of his so 
grossly insulting Lord Kenmure that even 
the authority of Claverhouse could hardly 
keep the peace; and once, on being asked 
by one of his victims for a few minutes’ 
respite for prayer, he is reported to have 
made answer, “ What a devil have you 
been doing so many years in these hills — 
have you not prayed enough?” But the 
times were certainly not delicate ; and the 
stories of Middleton and his drunken par- 
liament show that no very grave scandal 
was supposed to belong even to the most 
public breach of decorum. On the other 
hand, the sobriety and cleanliness of Cla- 
verhouse’s life were always quoted even 
by his bitterest foes as curious and signal 
facts in a man of his quality and position. 
And this might in itself be enough seri- 
ously to weaken Macaulay’s charge, were 
no absolute disproof forthcoming. A 
captain cannot, of course, be always look- 
ing after his soldiers’ morals and manners, 
but it is abundantly clear that Claveriouse 
was one of the sternest disciplinarians 
that ever took or gave orders; and as he 
was, during these years at any rate, thrown 
into unusually close personal contact with 
his men, it is unlikely that their opportu- 
nities for relaxation such as their com- 


mander would certainly not have counte- 


nanced can have been many. It would 
only be to meet the counsel for the prose- 
cution at their own game to go a step 
farther, and, on the good old theory of 
like master like man, question whether 
the men under Claverhouse’s command 
would not probably have contented them- 
selves with some more decorous form of 
pastime. 

But no one, of course, except for his 
own purposes, would seriously take the 
historians of the Covenanters as incon- 
testable witnesses to the characters of the 
Cavaliers. Whatever Lag’s private char- 
acter may have been, there is no doubt 
whatever about his public one. It was as 
bad as bad could be. As a manof weight 
and mark in the country, and in high favor 
with the Council of Edinburgh for his 
energy and administrative parts, no doubt 
he bore on his shoulders the burden of 
many misdeeds for which he was not per- 
sonally responsible. So Claverhouse has 
borne on his shoulders for the last two 
centuries the burden of many of Lag’s 
misdeeds ; and among these the most no- 
torious is that popularly known as the 
case of the Wigtown martyrs. 

The responsibility of Claverhouse for 
this affair again rests, we are sorry to 
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have to say, with Macaulay. After the 
passage referred to above, in which he 
first brings John Graham on the stage, as 
“a soldier of distinguished courage and 
professional skill, but rapacious and pro- 
fane, of violent temper, and of obdurate 
heart,”’ who “has left a name which, wher- 
ever the Scottish race is settled on the 
face of the globe, is mentioned with a 
peculiar energy of hatred,” Macaulay pro- 
ceeds to give instances of the crimes by 
which he goaded the peasantry of the 
western lowlands into madness —an op- 
eration, it may in passing be observed, 
which had been performed just two years 
before young Graham had left the Uni- 
versity of Saint Andrews. 

With two out of the four he has selected, 
Claverhouse had no more to do than 
Richard Cameron, who had been five 
years in his grave, or Robert Wodrow, 
who was just five wears old. For the 
worse of these two, the case of the Wig- 
town martyrs, the responsibility rests with 
Lag and David Graham, brother of John, 
who was then sheriff of Galloway and one 
of the lords justices of Wigtownshire, but 
primarily with Lag. Macaulay does not, 
indeed, directly name Claverhouse as re- 
sponsible for the deaths of Margaret 
Maclachlan and Margaret Wilson, but 
the sense of the context is, designedly or 
not, inevitable. 

It is a curious point in connection with 
this affair that, after all the horror and 
indignation the story of the cruel deed 
has aroused for upwards of two centuries, 
there should be no certain proof that it 
was ever committed. The tribunal, be- 
fore which the two women (and a third 
unnamed prisoner who seems to have 
beeu acquitted) were brought, was com- 
posed. of Lag, David Graham, Major 
Windram, Captain Strachan, and Provost 
Cultrain. The day of the trial was April 
the thirteenth, and.on the thirtieth of the 
same month a reprieve was sent down 
from the Privy Council at Edinburgh, 
pending the answer of the secretaries of 
state to a recommendation for pardon. 
After this all is a blank for five and twenty 
years. Some time between 1708 and 1711 
the General Assembly of the Scotch 
Church determined to collect particulars 
of the late persecution, and the record of 
the Kirk Session of the parish of Pen- 
ninghame, which professes to narrate this 
particular case, is dated in the latter year. 
There is no mention of it in the minutes 
of the burg of Wigtown; and writers such 
as Mackenzie, the lord advocate, before 
whom the case must have come, and Foun- 
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tainhall, are equally silent. Patrick 
Walker, the most scurrilous and bitter of 
all the Covenanting scribes, after abusing 
Lag for the crime in language which John 
Howie’s own Lag could hardly have bet- 
tered, owns that the story was not univer- 
sally believed. On the other hand there 
is the evidence of tradition only; but it 
is the evidence of a tradition that has 
been faithfully preserved by generation 
after generation for two hundred years, 
and preserved with an amplitude and mi- 
nuteness of detail such as it is hard to 
believe the sheer fabrication of a furious 
and frightened peasantry. Colonel Fer- 
gusson has recorded one touch of terrible 
picturesqueness. Many years after that 
cruel scene on the Solway sands, an old 
broken-down man used to wander about 
the streets of Wigtown, bearing on his 
shoulders a pitcher of water from which 
he was ever seeking to quench an in- 
tolerable thirst. Every one knew and 
shunned him, for the cause of his strange 
disease was common talk. He had been 
the town officer of Wigtown, and when 
the younger of the two martyrs had been 
lifted for a moment above the rising tide 
to give her one more chance of life by 
uttering the few necessary words of abju- 
ration, he had, on her retusal, thrust her 
down again with his halberd, bidding her 
take another drink with her gossips, the 
crabs. And to the evidence of tradition 
must be added the evidence of a stone in 
the churchyard of Wigtown, which, as far 
back as 1714, marked the grave of Mar- 
garet Wilson, “ who was drowned in the 
water of the Blednock, upon the eleventh 
of May, 1684°(5), by the Laird of Lag.” 
That Wodrow employed the pencil of tra- 
dition to illustrate his melancholy tale, 
and that Macaulay, as his fashion was, 
heightened the primitive touches of Wod- 
row, no one would dispute; but that the 
whole atfair should be sheer fiction seems 
impossible. It is, however, a story which 
those who will accept nothing that cannot 
be proved with mathematical certainty 
will always find arguments for doubting. 
We, for our part, are not concerned any 
further to renew a controversy once so 
eagerly waged,* but now well-nigh perhaps 
forgotten. To such of our readers as 
may be still curious on the point Colonel 
Fergusson’s book will afford the means 
of forming their own conclusions without 
prejudice; for he himself, with a restraint 
perhaps unprecedented in history, entirely 

* In the pages of this magazine among other places. 


See anarticie on * The Wigtown Martyrs,” by the late 
Principal Tulloch, in December, 1862. 
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declines to commit himself to either side 
—a piece of wisdom in which we shall 
take the liberty of imitating him. 

These three years, from 1685 to 1688, 
form, as one may say, Lag’s flowering- 
time. But the record of the old ruffian’s 
deeds soon grows as monotonous as re- 
volting, and our readers will probably 
thank us for again imitating Colonel Fer- 
gusson — or even, as we are not writing a 
book, for improving on his example — and 
refraining even earlier than he does from 
exhausting their patience. For a wonder 
James proved no ungrateful master. He 
conferred on Lag a baronetcy and a pen- 
sion of two hundred pounds: the latter 
he was not suffered long to enjoy. 

On the fourth of April, 1689, the Es- 
tates passed a vote declaring that James 
had forfeited his right to the crown, and 
that the throne was accordingly vacant. 
This was followed a week later by a Claim 
of Right, enlarging on the reasons of that 
forfeiture, and an offer of the crown to 
William and Mary. Among the great 
Scotch nobles who, while caring little for 
the political liberty of their country, would 
resist every attack on the Protestant reli- 
gion, was the Duke of Queensberry, Lag’s 
brother-in-law.* He had in consequence 
been stripped of all his employments, but 
nevertheless had stood by his king so long 
as there had been a king for him to stand 
by. He had returned to Scotland when 
William reached London, and had at first 
been regarded by those members of the 
Estates who still remained loyal to James 
as their most capable leader. But Queens- 
berry had no intention of risking his life 
in a lost cause. On the motion for de- 
claring the throne vacant he would not 
vote; but when the motion had been 
passed he gave his voice willingly to the 
proposition that William was the proper 
person to fill the vacancy. Queensberry 
and Lag had always been good friends, 
and had the latter chosen to keep quiet, 
his brother-in-law’s influence would prob- 
ably have served to protect him from his 
many enemies. But he stoutly refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, standing 
apart from trimmers like Athol, from dis- 
appointed place-hunters like Montgomery 
and Annandale, and from the open ad- 
herents of William like Queensberry and 
Hamilton. It was not likely that such a 
man would be left to drink his toasts over 
the water in peace. Through the most 
part of William’s reign his story is one 


* Lag had married the Lady Henrietta Douglas, 
Queensberry’s sister. 
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of perpetual fines and imprisonments. 
Ner had he the fortune of his former col- 
league in the chance of proving himself fit 
for something better than hunting peas- 
ants todeath. Through the wild summer 
that followed Claverhouse’s defiance to the 
Convention, Lag lay among a crowd of 
prisoners in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
packed as close as negroes in a slaver’s 
hold and in much the same plight, in daily 
peril of a death far less glorious than that 
Dundee found in the Pass of Killiecran- 
kie.* But, perhaps, the cruellest blow 
that the proud, impetuous old man suffered 
was from an action, too frivolous indeed 
to need any defence, brought against him 
seven years later for uttering false coin. 
It seems that he had let his house at 
Rockhall to an engraver who was also in- 
terested in a new device for stamping 
patterns on linen. The case broke com- 
pletely down, but Lag’s fury, as his biog- 
rapher observes, may be more easily im- 
agined than described. 

At this point he disappears from public 
record, though he lived on till 1733, a sav- 
age, gloomy old man in the same house 
at Rockhall, a lonely three-storied build- 
ing a few miles south of Dumfries on the 
English road, looking over Solway Firth 
to the hills of Cumberland. His eldest 
son William, to whom he had two years 
previously made over his estates, was out 
in “the Fifteen,” and only escaped with 
a heavy fine. But Lag had so craftily 
worded the deed of entail that he was 
enabled to escape the penalty of his son’s 
treason. In fact, as far as worldly pros- 
perity goes, both he and his family fared 
much better than they could reasonably 
have hoped. 

The active hate he had once inspired 
had now died down into monstrous tra- 
ditions which are still not wholly extinct. 
From the ceiling of a room on the ground 
floor of the house at Rockhall, now used 
as a wine-cellar, still hangs an iron hook 
twelve inches long from which the old 
tyrant is said to have hung his Covenant- 
ing prisoners; and a hill in the neighbor- 
hood is still pointed out as that down 
which he used for his amusement to roll 
them in a barrel full of spikes and knife- 
blades, after a fashion believed to have 
been invented by the Carthaginians nearly 
two thousand years earlier for the special 
behoof of a Roman consul. It was also 

* The minutes of the privy council for the twenty- 
eighth of August, 1689, show a petition from Lag, pray- 
ing to be released from an imprisonment which had 
lasted since the eighth of July, on the ground that his 


health had suffered from a malignant fever which had 
broken out in the jail. 
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said of him, as of another Sir Robert — 
Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton — that 
a cup of wine had once turned to blood in 
his hand. Of course there was keen curi- 
osity among the rising generation for a 
glimpse of the grim old man of whom their 
fathers had such dreadful memories. On 
one occasion, a lad, full of this curiosity, 
got leave to carry a load of faggots into 
the hall where Lag was used to sit all day 
cowering over a huge fire. As the boy 
entered, the old man, well knowing the 
popular feeling, turned on him, and, bend- 
ing his brows into the fatal horseshoe, 
said, in a voice whose harshness even 
fourscore years had not wholly quenched, 
“Ony Whigs in Gallowa’ noo, lad?” The 
boy dropped his load and scuttled from 
the hall as though the devil indeed had 
been after him. 

Lag died on the last day of the year 
1733, in his house at Dumfries. As his 
end drew near he was sorely tormented 
with the gout, and the story goes that 
relays of servants were posted from his 
door to the Nith, some two hundred yards 
away, to hand up buckets from the fresh 
stream tocool his fiery torments ; and that 
the moment his feet touched the water z¢ 
began to hiss and smoke! So, as every 
one knows —for we reject as too gross a 
libel even on this generation the thought 
that there can be any one who does not 
know his Scott — so bubbled and sparkled 
like a seething cauldron the water into 
which Redgauntlet plunged his swollen 
feet on the awful day when Willie Steen- 
son’s father last saw himalive. And here 
we may note a curious piece of family his- 
tory Colonel Fergusson bas recorded: the 
last paper to which old Lag ever put his 
name was a receipt for some back arrears 
of rent; and the paper is among the fam- 
ily archives at this day. 

But we have not space to go through all 
the legends coined about this fell old crea- 
ture. Colonel Fergusson’s book will feed 
all further curiosity full. And let him 
who has such curiosity be careful not to 
miss the chapter on “ Lag’s Elegy,” that 
scathing diatribe on the protagonists of 
“the killing time” which Carlyle has toid 
us in his “ Reminiscences ” was the work 
of old John Orr, the dominie of Hoddam 
parish, of whom he had often heard his 
father talk as a man “religious and en- 
thusiastic, though in practice irregular 
with drink.” How fresh still in his own 
childhood was the memory of Lag our 
author gives an extremely curious in- 


stance, which will best be told in his own 


language : — 
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Some forty years ago, or more, it was com- 
mon in many of the houses in Dumfriesshire 
and Galloway to commemorate annually the 
evil deeds of the Laird of Lag. They used to 
represent him in shape of beast as hideous as 
the ingenuity of the performer entrusted with 
the part could make it, without wandering far, 
however, from a conventional model, which it 
was understood should be adhered to. This 
is how it was done in my mother’s house, and 
we were singularly fortunate in possessing in 
an old nurse, Margaret Edgar, an artiste who 
had made the part her own, and her name 
famous by reason of her wonderful impersona- 
tion. She was known throughout the country- 
side for the manner in which she could “ play 
Lag,” as the phrase went. Her make-up and 
her acting were excellent alike. In dressing 
for the part she used to take a sheet or blanket, 
or some such covering, which was drawn over 
her head and body, only the feet and hands 
being left out. But the one chief point, on 
which the individuality of the monster de- 
pended, was the head, which was invariably 
composed in one way, no scope for fancy 
being permitted. The kitchen implement 
called in Scotland a “ potato beetle,” which is 
a large wooden pestle, the handle pretty thick, 
and between two and three feet long, and end- 
ing in a ponderous oval head, was entirely 
covered by strips of cloth being wrapped round 
it. Eyes were drawn upon it, and pieces of 
fur sewed on for eyebrows; long ears and a 
mouth were added, the long handle of the 
instrument forming an imposing proboscis. 
This structure was fastened to the head of the 
performer, who moved on hands and knees; 
the result was a quadruped resembling a com- 
bination of the tapir of Borneo and South 
American anteater, strongly conveying an im- 
pression as of a character escaped from a med- 
izval miracle play. The Abbot of Unreason 
would have been proud of such an attendant 
in his train... . Margaret Edgar possessed 
the skill needed to give lifelike movements to 
the beast, and to keep up the character of 
Jerreting and listening implied by the long nose 
and ears. She threw into her reading of the 
part an amount of cat-like inquisitiveness and 
a determination recalling the restless and un- 
wearying malignity of the original that made 
the blood run cold of old and young. The 
head and dress being in readiness, a suitable 
night had to be chosen for the appearance of 
the Laird, usually about the time of Halloween, 
when minds are attune with things unearthly. 
On some dark November night—for there 
was some artistic feeling displayed — when the 
wind off the Solway swept in gusts off the 
dismal and dangerous Lochar Moss, making 
the branches of trees to groan, and the win- 
dows of the old house rattle, the Laird of Lag 
might be looked for. Then, the company 
seated, and the dining room being left suffi- 
ciently dim and mysterious by the unsnuffed 
light of a couple of the miserable “ moulded ” 
candles of those days, a moaning most melan- 
choly is heard, and anon the door is slowly 
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opened, and the end of Lag’s long nose ap- 
pears, then the glaring eyes and long ears of 
the creature, who proceeds, with stealthy steps 
and head on one side, to listen for sounds of a 
house-conventicle, and to smell out Cove- 
nanters under the sideboard and other likely 
places. The performance usually ends with 
an attempt to pounce on and capture a little 
Whig body with frills round her ankles accord- 
ing to the fashion of the period. The memo- 
ries of Drumclog were all unavailing in the 
presence of this fell prelatic beast. 

To this description is appended a pic- 
ture of Miss Edgar in the character of 
Lag, and certainly the “ make-up ” would 
not discredit even this age of theatrical 
ingenuity. Old Sir Robert Redgauntlet 
himself could not have looked more * gash 
and ghastly” as he lay wrapped in his 
velvet gown with his gouty feet on a cra- 
dle, and Major Weir grinning opposite to 
him in a red-laced coat and the laird’s own 
wig on its ill-favored head. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
IN OSMAN DIGNA’S GARDEN. 


ACCORDING to telegrams “from Egyp- 
tian sources,” Osman Digna has been 
accurately well killed in battle at least 
twice, has been buried pompously amidst 
the ululations of militant dervishes and 
emirs and, so the British public cheerfully 
supposed, had long ago rejoined his mas- 
ter the Mahdi on the other side of the 
great green gates of Paradise. But, on 
the contrary, he has been back again on 
his old fighting grounds before Suakin, as 
pugnacious as ever, as brawny and black 
and broad-shouldered, leading his frizzled- 
headed Hadendowas up to within their old 
impudent distances of the city walls, and, 
just as of yore, promising the * governor- 
general of the Red Sea littoral,” when he 
catches him, to scrape his skin off with 
oyster shells and peg him down on an 
ant’s nest. Perhaps—who knows?— 
this cordial barbarian, now that General 
Hudson has gone, revisits by stealth his 
poor, trampled-out “ garden,” and under 
“the pale glimpses” dreams of sweet re- 
venge and thereafter sweet rest, when the 
creaking water-wheels shall turn again in 
in the evening, and his roses bloom once 
more and his peaches ripen where now 
the bones of cattle and empty meat-tins 
mark at once the ruin of three years of war 
and the hateful traces of the infidel. 

Nor to be worse thought of if he does. 
He has tasted the pleasure of social im- 
portance, this garden-builder of Suakin, 
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and hopes that the spear may st‘ll thrust 
the wheel of fortune round in his favor 
again. Once a slave himself, then a 
wharf porter, and by-and by a trader, opu- 
lent, too, as measured by Suakin stand- 
ards of wealth, and looked up to by his 
fellow-citizens and the tribes living out 
among the hills beyond the town, as a man 
of strong purpose and great courage, with 
a loud voice in council and a cruel handin 
action, just the leader for such men as 
flung themselves against the level bayo- 
nets of our squares in the Soudan. He 
was then a man of property, and out- 
wardly, therefore, for the time a man of 
peace. Yet that even then conspiracies 
were hatched and fostered in his house 
we all know now. There, in the cool, 
dark, ground-floor chamber, opening, with 
massive old carved doors embossed with 
iron studs, upon the public street, he would 
sit with his friends in the evening after 
the muezzin on the minaret that overlooks 
the square had chanted out his musical 
call to sunset prayer. The long-tubed 
pipes were lit and the coffee poured out 
in the tiny grey cups of Jedda ware, and 
the murmur of voices in the idle bazaars 
hummed in the air, and the drumming of 
many tomtoms in El Kaf came mufiled 
and slumberous across the water. Late 
into the night do these malcontents in 
council sit. Insuch climates the evening 
is all too pleasant to be wasted. Any one 
passing is free to step in and make his 
compliments, to take a whiff at the pipe, 
to exchange gossip. And by-and-by, when 
night is falling, and the watchman goes 
his rounds striking the ground with his 
heavy club, and the yelping of prowling 
pariah dogs, and the challenge of the 
Egyptian sentries on the walls and by the 
custom-house are the only sounds that are 
heard, the great man’s reception breaks 
up. Those were the days of peace for 
Osman Digna — even though his turbulent 
mind already forecasted strife and the 
part which he would play therein — and 
outside the walls he had a large garden, 
zerebaed in with aloes and henna, wherein 
his gardeners grew fruits and flowers, 
herbs, vegetables, and tobacco, —a pleas- 
ant place enough, so old residents told me, 
in the days when the wells used to be at 
work, and a broad belt of market gardens 
lay round the town. Here Osman Digna 
used sometimes to meet his accomplices, 
and only a gun-shot off stands the histori- 
cal old fig-tree under which the final coun- 
cil of war was held and he carried the vote 
of the malcontents for the Mahdi and for 
armed rebellion. 
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Looking at the charts of Suakin before 
I went out, this spot somehow had a curi- 
ous attraction for me. “ Garden” is al- 
ways a fascinating word. So on board 
ship I made up my mind that I would pitch 
my tent in it if | could, and two or three 
hours after arriving I made my way 
straight to Osman Digna’s garden. The 
twilight was already beginning to fall, but 
there was light enough to show what a 
weeck the place was, and I rode back into 
the town not quite so sure as I had been 
that it would make a pleasant bivouac, 
The very next morning this impression 
was confirmed on hearing that the “ fuz- 
zies,” as the frizzled-haired Hadendowas 
were called, had ‘*scuppered” — that is, 
had pounced upon in the dark and done to 
death — one of our “friendlies.” These 
were some of the vaunted, but cordially 
suspected, native auxiliaries in fantastic 
war-paint whom the “ governor-general of 
the Red Sea littoral” placed at British 
disposal, apparently for the purpose of 
bamboozling the intelligence department 
and as a pretext for interfering in mili- 
tary matters. If he and his wretched 
Egyptians had only been bundled across 
the water to Jedda as soon as a British 
admiral appeared in Suakin harbor, things 
might have gone differently and much 
better. However, one of the friendlies 
was scuppered in the “ garden,” and next 
day, when riding round to take a first look 
at the camp, I again visited the rebel 
leader’s pleasaunce, and noted what an 
excellent rendezvous it made for midnight 
prowlers. Though immediately under the 
walls of the town and a bow-shot from an 
Egyptian guard, the enemy used to creep 
up here at night and amuse themselves 
by getting up a scare by firing random 
shots into space. As they were them- 
selves between two fires, which if indulged 
in by our troops would have only damaged 
friends, they were as safe as they could 
be, and this diversion proved so much to 
their taste, that the enclosure — which in 
fancy I had imagined myself tenting upon 
— became z regular trysting-place for the 
audacious Hadendowas, and a fearsome 
spot to pass after nightfall. 

In the daytime I have many a time 
rested there. For there at any rate was 
the sembiance of verdure and the sugges- 
tion of tranquillity. Beautiful little doves, 
“the Mecca birds,” flitted in and out of 
the bushes witb an indifference to human 
beings that centuries of pious kindness 
had made natural to them, and butterflies 
tipped with orange fluttered about the 
faint, sweet henna blossom. It was a re- 
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lief from the sun-smitten sand of the 
camp, perpetualiy blown about from under 
the feet of tramping soldiers and the 
wheels of bullock carts, a relief from the 
grcanings and stenches of camels and the 
incessant stir of the tented field, a relief 
from routine and red tape. The camp- 
followers of some Indian regiment, with 
that instinct for tranquil corners which is 
so characteristic of the Asiatic, had made 
a corner of the garden their kitchen, aid 
here in their little fireplaces and ovens of 
neatly tamped clay they cooked their 
meals. The pat-a-cake-pat-a-cake of the 
chupatty-maker was heard from every 
patch of shade, and the heavy perfume of 
the hubble-bubble and the gurglings 
thereof reached the ear with a pleasant 
suggestion of comfortable peace. The 
Oriental has somehow very restful ways 
of hisown. He cares as little for the pas- 
sage of time as for the politics of Spain, 
and for all he knows the Ancient Fugitive 
might be a night-capped sluggard snoring 
in an armchair, with cobwebs on the dial 
of his clock. So these men used to squat 
about under the Arabs’ trees, cooking 
their little messes of savory-smelling con- 
diments — chilli and turmeric and mus- 
tard-oil— and chattering as they turned 
their chupatties upon the metal plates and 
watched the pile growing higher and 
higher, with a queer, loquacious heedless- 
ness of time that was delightfully in con- 
trast with the tumult of passing transport- 
trains, the hideous Gutcries of exasperated 
mule-drivers, the ceaseless complainings 
of driven beasts, and the creaking of carts 
whose hearts and bones seemed breaking 
under their burdens. Here, indeed, just 
as insects and birds will foregather from 
a surrounding waste upon some pleasant 
flower-bank, all the wandering sounds of 
the neighborhood concentrated, and sit- 
ting under one of the dwarf palms in 
Osman Digna’s garden, there passed in 
review before the ear all the bustle of 
the camp and the city, the multitudinous 
voices of life in the outlying waste of 
mafeesh 

And a word here about this comprehen- 
sive dissyllable, surely one of the most 
remarkable products of Arabia. Conver- 
sationally, it is to the evasive and procras- 
tinating Arab all that, materially, the co- 
coa-nut palm is to the South Sea Islander, 
or the plaintain to the equatorial African. 
It is the * traveller’s hold-all ” of dialogue; 
the “concentrated luncheon lozenge ” of 
conversation. It carries all before it like 
a circular letter of credit. You knock 
down every troublesome inquiry with it as 


with a constable’s staff. It is your true 
universal negative. If it were not for the 
magical mafeesh, that other ogre back. 
sheesh would desolate the continent and, 
as Sindbad adds, “the islands adjacent 
thereto.” But it is the recognized solvent 
of every mendicant difficulty. The “go 
with God ” of Portugal is good; the “ by- 
and-by” of Spain is better still; but ma- 
Seesh is best of all. The Hindoo disposes 
of solicitors with “as it will be, soit must 
be,” and the Moslem of the East shuts 
down the lid upon all inconvenient impor- 
tunity with “as Allah pleases.” But the 
Arab combines all four finalities in one 
word, and adds moreover the further sig- 
nification of the British “go to Bath.” 
What the real meaning of ma/feesh is, the- 
oretically, I do not know; but practically 
it is the formula of non-existence. If you 
ask for a melon and there is not one left, 
if you inquire for the master of the house 
and he is not at home, if the coolie will 
not carry your baggage, ner the boatman 
row you, nor the sentry let you pass, each 
says mafeesh. So 1 think it may be ac- 
cepted as one of the most compendious, 
comprehensive, and convenient words 
known to human speech. But when the 
British army, the outer barbarians of Eu- 
rope, came to Suakin, it was discovered 
by the natives that the insular mind did 
not readily respond to such catholic com- 
pleteness of negation, nor grasp so prodi- 
gious a zon possumus. So, by way of ex- 
planation, they prefixed the Hindustani 
dus, and to make assurance trebly sure, 
added the English “finish.” Bus ma- 
feesh finish! Was there ever tagged to- 
gether before a phrase so definitely, con- 
clusively, and catawomptiously negative? 

But here comes the gardener’s cat, a 
lean weasel of a cat, as all its species in 
Suakin are. I remember when I was in 
Alexandria after the bombardment, being 
astonished at the congregations of cats 
that one surprised among the ruined 
houses. For the Egyptians, though they 
may not worship the little animal nowa- 
days, have an inordinate liking for them, 
a relic, perhaps, of an old-world sanctity. 
They are to be seen everywhere, not one 
at a time, but in half-dozens, and in the 
less frequented parts of the town as many 
as twenty may be seen in a waste corner 
holding an afternoon conversazione. 
When, therefore, the British shells 
knocked down the houses of Alexandria 
and the inmates fled, the cats found them- 
selves homeless and friendless, and they 
gathered together in pathetic assemblies 





upon the aébris of the shattered walls. 
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How gaunt and dreadful they were! Char- 
itable folk used to collect scraps for them, 
but the sufferings of the creatures must 
have been very great, and doubtless, if 
the truth were known, very few of the 
Alexandrian cats lived through the mo- 
mentous crisis of British occupation with- 
out sharp apprehensions of cannibalism. 
All day long they prowled among the 
rubbish heaps of fallen masonry or sate 
about in groups pathetically mute and 
most unnaturally regardless of passers-by. 
In Suakin also they are utterly callous to 
their surroundings, but there the similar- 
ity ceases. For in their case indifference 
is begotten of a preposterous prosperity. 
So consequential are they that they do 
not move out of the road, and the Arab 
when he stumbles over them swears at 
them but never molests them. The 
bazaars are full of them, and they fight 
and make love in the thoroughfares in 
broad daylight as if it were the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for cats to do so. 
Till then I had thought Grimalkin was a 
nocturnal beast. For in Europe we are 
accustomed to see them sleepy and lazy 
all day, and to hear them noisy and active 
at night. But this is only, apparently, a 
geographical accident. In the Soudan, at 
any rate, cats are diurnal and go to bed at 


sunset, while in Suakin in particular, 
where the people live so largely upon fish, 
and the refuse of their meals lies in heaps 
at every corner, the feline tribe have as- 
sumed much of the importance and some- 


thing of the demeanor of dogs. They lie 
under the stalls or sit upon the bedsteads 
— which, after Oriental fashion, stand in 
the open air —as if in charge of the prem- 
ises and property. For one thing there 
are very few dogs, It is true they are 
unclean beasts to the Moslem, but per- 
haps the cats have made it impossible for 
any dog of spirit to exist. Indeed, such 
an endless multitude of them is enough to 
break the heart of even an English terrier. 
But physically they have deteriorated into 
the merest travesty of their race. They 
are absurdly small and proportionately 
meagre, with sharp noses, flat, thin heads, 
and very short fur, while the shoulder- 
blades stick up above the level of their 
backs in the queerest fashion. So when 
I came back to England I was at first sur- 
prised at the very large size of all the cats 
1 saw, their extraordinary plumpness, and 
the thickness of theirfur. So, by the way, 
too, with the flies, which in Suakin, as 
everywhere else in the Red Sea, are in 
infinite myriads, but they are only half 
the size of the British insect. One more 
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peculiarity of the Soudan cat and I have 
done with it. It does not care for wag- 
tails. Such, at any rate, seemed the case, 
for I have seen these birds, which are 
curiously numerous, running about on the 
roofs after insects without paying the 
least attention to Grimalkin, while she, 
though opportunities perpetually offered 
for pouncing upon them, never even 
looked at the wagtails. 

And close behind his cat comes the 
gardener. “Oh! you old traitor to Islam! 
How will you make answer to the Mahdi 
when hereafter he taxes you with begging 
from an infidel? You who pray without 
ceasing that we may be condemned to 
drink hot water to all eternity in the hot- 
test parts of Jehunnum, to come asking 
alms from me, in the name of Allah! 
Well, your posy is worth a piastre if only 
because it is picked in Osman Digna’s 
garden. The pretext for the gratuity is a 
flimsy one —two cotton flowers, a sprig 
of henna, and a little white weed — but it 
is the best the poor battered garden offers. 
So there is another piastre for you, old 
Mahomedan, and pray for the infidel as 
kindly as your creed will let you. Abate 
for him when you can an occasional im- 
precation. And what will you take for 
your gazelle? You will not sell it? So 
be it. There is but one Allah and Ma- 
homed is his prophet — and peace be with 
you, if only for the sake of your pretty 
beast.” They are dainty little antelopes, 
these gazelles and ariels of the Soudan, 
and look charming in the streets where 
they wander about or snooze in the shady 
corners as unconcernedly as the goats. 
Unfortunately they are exactly the color 
of the sand, and more than once coming 
home at night from the telegraph office, I 
have narrowly missed falling over the 
sleeping animals. Still worse in the dark 
is the camel kneeling in the road. When 
the Arab turns in for the night he tethers 
his brute to the corner pole of his shanty, 
and the great thing kneels down, often 
blocking up the narrow alley. More than 
once turning a corner in dark shadow I 
have suddenly found myself brought up 
against a camel’s ribs. The brute, ab- 
ruptly rising, nearly shakes its master’s 
frail shanty of cane and matting to pieces, 
and the Arab comes forth, savage at his 
disturbed sleep, zed%¢ in hand, ready to 
smite the man who he thinks is trying to 
steal his beast of a camel. There is not 
much civility in the barbarized Arab of 
Suakin — thanks to the policy of making 
Englishmen play the part of myrmidons 
to the khedive. He loathes the Egyptian, 
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and with some contempt added, as being 
infidels, carries on his detestation to the 
white-skinned strangers. Every English- 
man, though but few knew it, was grossly 
insulted every time he went through the 
bazaars, for even the children imitated 
their elders in spitting on the ground as 
he passed. Nor, to those who had the 
ears to hear, was the language of the 
fanatical people such as to conciliate. 
But the vile Egyptian flag that was per- 
mitted, during a British occupation, to 
flaunt above the Union Jack, was answer- 
able for so much more than these public 
affronts —for the needless expenditure 
of national treasure, for the loss of brave 
English lives —that the malignity of 
these poor half-breeds need not be remem- 
bered. Our native contingent called 
them yagee, which may be translated 
“ready for mischief;” and so perhaps 
they may have been, but a favorable op- 
portunity for turbulence never arrived. 
Moreover, Osman Digna, from his camp 
at the foot of the hills, kept close espion- 
age upon the city, and in his own pleasant 
fashion used, from time to time, to notify 
to various lists of citizens that their names 
were down in his black-book for his favor- 
ite course of oyster-shells and ants’ nests. 

What a contrast between these scowling 
Suakinese, who have come into the garden 
with their baskets to pick up the scattered 
bolls of cotton lying about, between the 
rows of stunted, tangled plants, and the 
light-hearted groups of Indians, busy with 
their chupatties and yellow messes of 
food. I havea great liking for the Hin- 
doos when they are not Anglicized. Their 
nature is to be sympathetic; their sensi- 
bility is wonderfully delicate. As a race, 
they possess the supreme gift of good 
taste. How engaging, too, is the natural 
behavior of them! Perhaps it may seem 
to some to be childish, but, after all, that 
is only because it is so natural. Look, for 
instance, at this man coming along with 
a great fish he has bought. It weighs 
perhaps nine pounds, is a lovely rosy red 
with scarlet gills and fins, and has a broad 
carmine band along the back. His fel- 
lows, and he too, have never before seen 
a fish like it—and socheap! How they 
talk their prize over, these simple folk! 
And while they dress it, passers-by stop 
and lean against the tree and talk too, and 
they are all amused together over this 
big painted fish that only cost them a 
penny a pound. Well, and is not a fish 
of such colors worth being natural over? 
What child of ours would not wonder at 
the painted thing, or what man or woman 
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either that had not been tutored and gov- 
ernessed out of all the pleasantness of 
being natural ? 

If I had to be a fish I should like, I 
think, to live near Suakin. It is the par- 
adise of the finned people. I went out 
one day to some coral islands some dozen 
miles down the coast — where was to be 
seen the exasperating sight of three-and- 
twenty steamers laden with stores and 
materials of war riding idly at anchor all 
together, waiting for orders to go home 
again with their freight, and meanwhile 
costing the nation our government knows 
what per day—and we went into the 
shallows for shells and coral. What a 
strange phase of natural history it was, 
this island that we visited! An acre or 
so of surface overgrown with tall harsh 
grass, among which I found no fewer than 
seven different plants. Who sowed the 
seeds of them? Its one inhabitant was 
a lark, which the captains of the idle fleet 
thought was a quail, and daily bombarded 
with their guns. But though they harassed 
it they never brought it to bag, and it was 
there, alive and cheerful, when I visited 
itat home. The water nowhere shoaled 
gradually up to the island, which was a 
solid coral block, for its edge was fringed 
with boulders of madrepore-work in every 
stage of growth, so that we guided our 
boat into a narrow water-way between the 
upstanding pillars, and then we splashed 
ashore. All round the island the insects 
were hard at work building up their beau: 
tiful fabrics, and at all distances from the 
surface we could see them, the corals of 
our museums, and such specimens too as 
no museum contains. Here and there, 
rooted to the sea-floor, some of the great 
mushroom-headed columns had grown up 
above the tranquil sea, and on one of 
them sate a pair of grand white-headed 
fish-hawks, with one eye each for us and 
one for the fish that thronged below. 
Close by, branching out over a space of 
many feet, were glorious plants of tree- 
coral, and each of them was swarming 
with strangestcreatures. With hand nets 
we might have filled a boat ia an hour with 
little crab-like things, queer fishlets and 
marine miscellanies, to which I have no 
intention of venturing a name. But I 
made one notable capture, a sea lamprey, 
a snake-like thing a yard long, exquisitely 
white with handsome maroon blotches 
and bars. I brought it home for the 
British Museum, and they told me they 
had “a large series” of them. So they 
had. I saw them in their bottles in a 
dungeon underground in Cromwell Road. 
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And I left my bottle with the rest, half 
regretting that I had carried the creature 
in my own -hand all the way from Suakin 
to South Kensington. But it contents 
me to surmise that perhaps the other 
bottles that I brought home filled with 
quaintest nondescripts picked up among 
the corals may have contained some things 
which even the experts of the British 
Museum could not name off-hand. But 
in the life, the amazing swarm of happy 
existences in the beautiful reef in the 
Red Sea was a sight never to be forgot- 
ten. I sate down on a lump of violet 
coral, and in the water below, as still and 
clear as a block of crystal, saw such vis- 
ions of beauty that 1 was perpetually 
exploding in ejaculations. Now | have 
been to the Seychelles, and that was very 
wonderful, but not more so than Suakin. 
The water was in places literally alive 
with fishes of incredible brilliancy of 
color and grotesqueness of form. I had 
between my feet at one time, engaged in 
what seemed a mortal combat, a creature 
about six inches long, that looked like a 
shaving off a bar of silver, and what ap- 
peared to be a walnut with fins. And all 


the time other things were popping in and 
out of the crevices of the corals, and 
dodging round my ankles and heels — 
pale blue fish with azure bars, yellow 


ones with black spots, red ones, green 
ones, white ones. Sometimes by suddenly 
pulling up a spray of the dead bleached 
coral, one of these lovely creatures would 
be found entangled in it, but in a minute 
the heat had frizzled the dainty transpar- 
ent fish into an ugly little brown rag. The 
coral, too, was of all colors, from bluish 
pink to damask red, from lavender to 
deep purple, with every kind of queer 
intermediate tint. But what was the use 
of pulling them up? Exposure to the sun 
killed the insects, whose bodies and the 
gelatine-like substance they work under 
gave the surface their charm of apparent 
color, and the pieces we prized most as 
they came up out of the water for their 
pre-eminence of tint soon assumed a hide 
ous uniformity of decaying brown, like 
smashed toadstools, and smelt abomina- 
bly. Here, too, I saw alive that wonder 
of the deep, the giant clam, the shell of 
which is sometimes used as afont. The 
colossal mollusc was closed, and it would 
have taken a corps of sappers to uproot 
it, a Nasmyth hammer tosmash it. Once 
get a hand inside those huge valves, and 
nothing but amputation or dynamite would 
set you free again. So that, after all, be- 
wildered by potentialities and embarrassed 
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by the multitude of possible prizes, I car- 
ried away nothing except my lamprey, a 
few bottles filled with nameless odds and 
ends, and a pocketful of little shells of 
strange beauty. Yes, I did, though, or I 
should not be writing all this; for I car- 
ried away straight from the coral island 
itself such a lesson in the ways of nature 
—her appalling deliberation, her inevita- 
ble achievement — as I shall never forget. 
What does a continent matter, more or 
less, to a worker so patient and so piti- 
less? Yet one more word about coral. I 
have read somewhere, as an explanation 
of the name of the Red Sea, that “it 
abounded in red coral,” and there is no 
doubt of it that a red coralline material, 
of very rich tint and resembling in sub- 
stance a number of little tubes disposed 
regularly side by side, exists in prodigious 
quantities. Moreover, for several miles 
from the present beach —indeed right 
away to the foot of the hills —the sand 
is chiefly composed of pulverized coral 
and shells. Close under the surface, for 
miles together, lie beds of these materials 
fossilized, and the soldiers digging their 
ditches round the camps turned up im- 
mense quantities of huge clam shells and 
coral lumps, with which they decorated 
their earthworks and fortifications gener- 
ally. I remember counting on a sand- 
bank, upon which the men had written the 
name of the “ H Redoubt ” in large fossils, 
no fewer than twenty-five varieties. Coral 
is the building material of the Red Sea 
towns, and though it is bleached white, it 
is worth noting —for the sake of those 
who cherish the remembrance of the He- 
brews’ miraculous passage — that if the 
waters of the Red Sea were to recede, the 
prevailing tints of the fresh-growing coral 
would probably be red. On the Jedda 
side a very curious black coral is found 
at the depth of fourteen fathoms, and the 
long sticks of it that I brought home with 
me have a polish on them as fine as that 
on jet. 

But I have wandered far from the 
garden —this queer scrap of the old 
peace time left in the middle of war. Its 
zereba hedge has not altogether defended 
it, for camels and cattle and goats have 
browsed off the outer twigs of every bush, 
trodden most of the cotton flat, and 
crushed under their hoofs the struggling 
melon-plants. But even such ragged frag- 
ments of vegetation are pleasant after the 
interminable sand of the camp and the 
clamor of the stifling, strong-smelling 
town. The din of the bazaars still reaches 
me as I sit with my back against the palm 
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and shaded by a large mimosa bush, but it | 


is confluent by distance, and only here 
and there an individual sound survives. 
From a corner of the town reaches me a 
monotonous throbbing — the dull tom- 
toming of some social festival. Someone 
is droning out a melancholy chant, no 
doubt, as the manner is; but though the 
solo is inaudible at this distance, the reg- 
ular refrain is plainly heard. For a com- 
pany of women are shrilly “ keening” with 
a harsh, wild cry that, like the kite’s sultry 
scream, harmonizes with the hot, dazzling 
city walls, the arid waste surrounding it, 
the barren barbarism of the land and the 
landscape. It is the Arab equivalent of 
the noise made at an Irish wake, only 
given in a higher key and with more rapid 
vibrations. One woman starts it with a 
sharp, piercing scream, and the rest join 
in with ear-splitting sounds, quavering 
their voices with extraordinary rapidity, 
and, as their breath fails, combining for 
one grand final unanimous yell. Even 
more striking and unearthly beyond any- 
thing I have ever heard, is the darking 
chorus. Ata distance, both from its vol- 
ume and its regularity, it sounds like some 
powerful pumping machinery at work; 
but as heard when close, it is possibly the 
most appalling, the most weird sound ever 
emitted fromlungs. Have you ever heard 
the Zulus’ war-song when the ground 
fairly shudders under the rhythmic stamp- 
ing of the feet and the deep ventral grunt- 
ing rolls along the air? Or heard the 
emu drumming? These two sounds, until 
I heard the Arabs barking, were respec- 
tively the most awful and the most ghostly 
I knew of. The lion’s roar, the tiger’s 
hungry, sneering whine, were not within 
many stadia of them. But in Suakin I 
heard the Moslems at this pious exercise, 
and the horror of it was unforgetable. On 
several occasions when the sound reached 
me from afar, I thought it came from one 
of the condensing steamers, and so, prob- 
ably to the last, did the great majority of 
strangers. But one midnight I was mak- 
ing my way back from a friend’s quarters 
to my own, when I heard the spectral 
sound coming from a direction opposite 
to the ships. I stood and listened, and 
then determined to follow it up. So in 
and out, up and down the narrow, dark 
alleys of the native town, I wandered in 
chase of this ventriloquial uproar, Pass 
ing along between two high mud walls, I 
stumbled over a man who was crouching 
on the ground, and at the same moment a 
door opened, and the whole volume of 
a prodigious bark issued therefrom. Out 





of the door came a negro, reeling as if 
drunk, and fell in a heap by the side of 
the man I had stumbled over. And then 
I saw there were several others sitting 
huddled up along the bottom of the wall, 
groaning from time to time, and gasping 
in a most frightful manner. As the door 
remained ajar I peeped in, and the spec- 
tacle presented was so extraordinary that 
I ventured to push it wider, and step in- 
side into the large courtyard upon which 
it opened. No one noticed me, for every 
one was engrossed, as if bewitched, in the 
religious function that was proceeding. 
In the centre stood a dervish, with a book 
from which he was chanting. On either 
side, with torches in their hands, that 
flickered and spluttered as surely torches 
never did before, stood two acolyte-like 
youths, who yelled a sort of accompani- 
ment to the dervish’s chant. Arranged 
in a great semicircle before these officiat- 
ing personages was a ring of forty men, 
negroes and Arabs, some bare-headed and 
nearly naked, others in the complete cos- 
tume of the well-to-do. They were hold- 
ing each other’s hands, and whenever the 
dervish came to a pause the whole com- 
pany suddenly raised their joined hands, 
and as suddenly brought them down 
again. As they descended every man 
bowed his head as low as he could, and 
gave a deep ventral hough. The time 
they kept was so exact that the forty 
barked like one. On a sudden the der- 
vish stopped, the acolytes yelled afresh, 
and then the company of devotees, pump- 
ing with their arms and doubling up their 
bodies, proceeded to a fearful competition 
of lungs. Still keeping in perfect unison, 
the barking grew faster and faster, and 
faster still, until one by one the huge, 
brawny, great-boned Africans reeled and 
staggered out of the ring, leant against 
the walls, or fell exhausted, gasping and 
groaning, like heaps of rags, upon the 
ground. The contagious delirium of this 
amazing orgie was something dreadful to 
behold. A few still held out, but faint 
and muffled in voice, and the torches 
flashed and spluttered, showing the faint- 
ing men lying all round the court, tossing 
their arms about, and raving, until it 
seemed as if the devils had been let loose 
on the earth. My own sensations were 
extraordinary, for I, who had only been 
looking on, felt actually faint and out of 
breath, and I was glad to get out of the 
court, with its reek of men and stench of 
guttering torches. As I went the voices 
grew weaker and weaker, and so died out 
altogether; the man who gave the last 
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grunt of all being the winner for the night 
of the prize for piety. Next morning I 
was told that my adventure had really 
been one of considerable risk, as many of 
the men in these barking exercises are 
mad-drunk with hashish, and the whole 
company fanatically Mahomedan. But I 
am glad I was not wise in time, or I should 
never have seen one of the most wonder- 
ful sights of my life. 

In strange antiphony to the savage 
clamor, the fierce heathen screeching of 
these paid mourners, and the dull brain- 
less thud-thud of the tom-tom, I hear a 
Jocomotive, far away on the other side of 
the town, blow its whistle — the impatient, 
imperious mandate of civilization. I know 
what is the matter. A string of Arabs 
and Soudanese, rocking on the backs of 
their camels, are lounging along, a mile in 
the hour, between the rails of the line, and 
the train comes fuming up and overtakes 
the crawling camelcade. But the camel 
is a beast that will not be hurried even by 
steam-engines, and so, let the driver shriek 
with all the power of his steam lungs, the 
dawdling creatures must have their time 
to get off the metals. 

Is that a cock crowing? Yes, and the 
cocks of Suakin, so they say, are con- 
demned to crow every hour. And the 
reason thereof is this: Once upon a time 
there was a dervish of exceeding sanctity, 
and he came to Jedda. He was weary 
with his journey, and went to sleep under 
the wall of the mosque; and in the morn- 
ing, a full whole hour before sunrise, an 
impertinent cock, that must needs set all 
his neighbors an example in early rising, 
got up on the wall, just over the dervish’s 
head, and crowed. The holy man had no 
help for it but to awake, and, thinking it 
was daybreak, bethought him of his ori- 
sons. But while he sat wearily waiting 
for the sun to rise, it occurred to him 
that the cock was before its time, and as 
the hour dragged on he lost his temper, 
did this holy man, and cursed the cock; 
and not only that cock, but all. the cocks 
of Jedda — condemning them to perpetual 
sleeplessness, ‘* You shall crow,” said 
he, “every hour in the twenty-four, and 
never enjoy a night of unbroken sleep.” 
And his curse was so thorough that it 
holds good to this day, and, more than 
that, was of such a powerful sort that it 
reached all across the Red Sea, and smote 
the cocks of Suakin too, for they were all 
hatched from Jedda’s eggs, and inherited 
the original curse. So once in every sixty 
minutes the cocks of Suakin have to crow, 
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to assure the old dervish’s ghost that they 
are keeping awake. 

How suddenly that camel, though mov- 
ing so slowly, seemed to lounge round the 
mimosa bush! Its soft pads upon the 
soft sand make no sound, and the brute 
grows into sight with spectral suddenness. 
But this is the country of stealth and 
treachery. Every feature of it — the 
plain, hollowed by nature into multitudi- 
nous pits and hiding-places, the great 
round thorn-bushes draped in creepers 
that look so solid and are hollow inside, 
the ravines that run along so deep and 
are often overhung with plants, the hills 
with their unexpected rifts and paths — 
speaks of ambuscade and conspiracy. 

Even the birds, insects, and flowers 
seem adepts in surprise. The sandlarks 
sit unperceived upon the ground, and sud- 
denly flutter up from between your feet. 
They skim away low along the plain, soas 
never to be seen against the sky line. 
They drop unexpectedly upon the ground 
again and vanish from sight. Both in 
appearance and disappearance they are 
unforeseen and perplexing. Another bird, 
a pipit, is the guiltiest-mannered little 
thing in feathers one can imagine. Even 
its plumage is a prevarication, for it is 
black beneath and sandy above, so that it 
looks as if it were lying om its back. 
Moreover, the tip of its tail is chequered 
exactly like its head, so that it is even bet- 
ting which end of the bird will go first 
when it flies. Every attitude of it is sus- 
picious, evasive, culpable. The wagtails, 
too, are perpetually running away as fast 
as their little legs can carry them, exactly 
as if they were conscious of having given 
cause for pursuit. 

Or, again, take the flowers; they seem 
to be peering out along the plain on the 
lookout for Bedouin insects. It is not 
difficult to imagine them ducking their 
heads under the sand at the approach of 
a plundering moth, or slipping away qui- 
etly into their plants like linnets into the 
furze when the shadow of the hawk over- 
head passes along. The plants they grow 
upon crouch very low in the sand, and 
some of them conceal, like the Arabs, 
keen-pointed weapons under their raiment 
of leaves. They seem, too, to be lying 
almost loose on the surface of the wind- 
shifted sand, homeless, without any ties 
to the soil, nomadic, at the mercy of har- 
mattan and simoom. But try to pull one 
up. You will find their roots are struck 
deep and strong. They cling to their‘na- 
tive soil with all the fierce tenacity of the 
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Bedouins themselves. Like them, too, 
they have an instinct for hidden water, 
and treasure up the secret of concealed 
springs with-all the jealousy of ‘tbe chil- 
dren of the desert.” With the butterflies 
it is the same. They have none of the 
frivolity, the innocent light-heartedness of 
our English ones; cannot loiter time 
away in flower-visiting; do not become 
familiar. They flicker into sight and out 
of it, going straight ahead all the time, 
but dodging as they go, just as street boys 
do when a policeman isafter them. They 
make off with the honey which they have 
quite lawfully eaten with the air of pick- 
pockets trying to shake off pursuit. Col- 
oring, too, is so sketchy that their shad- 
ows on the sand are much easier to follow 
with the eye than the insects in the air. 
Here and there, too, there are unex- 
pected touches of beauty which the aridity 
of the soil, the fierce dryness of the hot 
winds, make all the daintier. Thus the 
dingy-billed sandlark, groundling though 
it is, has a note of peculiar sweetness, 
which in the spring of the Soudan may 
easily be supposed to lengthen into a 
carol. The tiny hot-weather flowers are 
found to be of such pure blues, yellows, 
pinks, that the rainy season can well be 
imagined brightened with blossoms of rare 
color. The butterflies —there are very 
few in the summer—have been very 
carefuily and curiously pencilled and pat- 
terned, as if nature thought the Soudan 
worth her best workmanship. Such in- 
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deed is the case. For here, as everywhere 
else where the sun tyrannizes over crea- 
tion for half the year, the rainy season 
works miracles of beauty. The Suakin 
country is by no means a wilderness, 
The ravines, which now are nothing more 
than dangerous cover for the stealthy, 
murderous Hadendowas, are then the cool 
haunts of the ariel and gazelle. These 
patches and streaks of bush become pop- 
ulous with hares, and under the camel- 
thorn families of ruddy foxes may be 
found athome. Even the bare spaces of 
sand and gravel have their happy inhab- 
itants, for the holes drilled obliquely in 
all directions house the dainty jerboa and 
pretty jerbeel, and the others pierced 
straight down are the abodes of several 
kinds of ground rats and large lizards 
with queer, viperine, arrow-shaped heads. 
During the hot weather these tribes flit 
beyond the frontiers into the hills or the 
better-watered south, but as soon as the 
rains shall bring back the flowers they 
will all be here again on the level, bush- 
dotted plains which for the last two years 
have been the fighting-ground of the Arab 
and the English soldier, And by-and-by, 
too, the vexed country may find peace 
again, and, under the strong, just govern- 
ment of a European power, forget the 
miseries it suffered under the pasha- 
plagued and corrupt administration of 
Egypt — and perhaps Osman Digna find 
himself back in his garden-again. 
PHIL ROBINSON. 





THE iris of the eye of Italians is most com- 
monly chestnut ; according to M. Mantegazza, 
the proportion of such is 64 per cent., the 
black eyes number 22 per cent., the blue 11, 
and the gray 3. Piedmont and Lombardy have 
the largest proportion of gray eyes; Venetia, 
of blue. In general the chestnut color of hair 
amounts to 71 per cent, ; then comes the black 
hair, 26 per cent. ; then the blonde, 3 per cent. 
(though in Venetia it is 8), Black hair is rare 
in Venetia. More than three-fourths of the 
Italians have abundant hair. Southern Italy 
excels northern in this respect; in Tuscany 
the poor heads of hair preponderate (58 against 
42 per cett.). As to beards, the color does 
not always coincide with that of the locks, 
While chestnut preponderates, this prepon- 
derance is less marked; and one sometimes 
finds chestnut locks with blonde, and more 
often brown, beards. Bushy beards with 
abundant locks are most common in the south 





of Italy, In two-thirds of Italy, the natives 
wear the beard short or are clean shaven, 
This practice dominates especially in Tuscany 
(32 per cent ); the Sardinians have most long 
beards (50 per cent.). Red hair in Italy has 
been a subject of discussion among anthro- 
pologists ; some think red-haired persons are 
remnants of a race almost extinct, which ex- 
tended to the banks of the Rhine and into 
England ; others think red hair a mere physio- 
logical accident, from which no conclusion can 
be drawn. In Italy throughout one finds a 
few cases of red hair. In one commune, Sant’ 
Agata di Puglia, red hair is predominant. No 
explanation has been given of the fact, Bald- 
ness is most common in Tuscany. In Italy 
generally, of ten thousand young men exam- 
ined for military service twenty were rejected 
for premature lekdoone, and Eity-two for dis- 
eases of the scalp. 
Nature. 





